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QUISQUE WITH ORDINALS 


ALL students of the classical languages are aware that, in referring to intervals 
of time, the Greeks and Romans often employed a method of reckoning which 
was inclusive and consequently different from our own. The Greeks, for 
example, refer to the period between two celebrations of the Olympic games 
(e.g. 776-772 B.C.) as a mevraernpis, though we should call it a four-year 
interval. One instance of this kind of usage in Latin is the stereotyped formula 
employed in expressing a date : ante diem quintum Id. Mai. is 11 May, though we 
should say that there was an interval of four days only between 11 and 15 May. 
Another instance is the use of tertiana and quartana as applied to fevers which 
recur on alternate days and on every third day respectively. The ramifications 
of this mode of expression are extensive, but I am only concerned here with 
one, namely the use of quisque with ordinals. 

When the Romans wished to express the occurrence of a regular interval in 
aseries (most commonly, but by no means always, a temporal series), they used 
phrases with guisque and an ordinal numeral,' e.g. quinto quoque anno Sicilia tota 
censetur (Cic. Ver. 2. 139). That such an expression was sometimes equivalent in 
classical Latin to what we call ‘every fourth year’, i.e. that it implied the in- 
clusive mode of reckoning, is universally recognized. (The legitimacy of the 
expression quarto quoque mense as applied to a publication appearing quarterly 
was vindicated in Latinitas, 1953, No. I, and 1955, No. III.) One sometimes 
gains the impression from editors of Latin authors and from Latin grammars 
that the Romans always or normally employed the inclusive method of 
reckoning in this type of expression (and indeed in numerical expressions 
generally). Such an impression is erroneous. The conclusion which emerges 
from a consideration of a large number of examples is that such expressions 
were, from an early date, ambiguous in principle; and therefore that only an 
examination of the context and a consideration of other available information 
can enable us to determine the meaning in any given case. In a considerable 
number of cases these resources do not enable us to decide which mode of 
reckoning was being employed; and in some of these it does not matter very 
much which it is, because the expression with quisque is used simply to indicate 
a small or large or deliberately vague proportion of a total. The procedure I 
have adopted therefore is to take the examples I have noted in approximately 
chronological order of authors and assign them to one of three categories : 

A, where the use of the inclusive method of reckoning is indicated with cer- 
tainty or great probability by the context and/or other available infor- 
mation ; 

B, where the use of the non-inclusive method of reckoning is similarly 
indicated ; and 

C, where there is no clear indication either way.” 

I have placed the relevant phrase in each quotation in italics. 

! There are also certain idiomatic usages evidence of meaning. As will be seen in due 
with primus (e.g. primo quoque die = on the course, it is possible to arrive at some 
earliest possible day) with which [ am not _ probable conclusions with regard to these 
here concerned. examples by inference from the practice of 

2 It should be noted that assignment to Latin authors generally, as exhibited in the 


the C category is based on the absence, or examples under categories A and B. 
inadequacy, of what might be called direct 
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Plaut. Merc. 65-68: multo opere inmundo rustico se exercitum 
neque nisi quinto anno quoque solitum uisere 
urbem atque extemplo inde, ut spectauisset peplum, 
rus rusum confestim exigi solitum a patre. 


A. The reference is to visits to the Panathenaic festival, which was held 
every fourth year, a fact of which Plautus must have been aware (though 
there was always a liability to confusion arising from the Greek use of 
words like wevraernpis). It is noteworthy that quisque here constitutes the 
last word in the phrase. 


Plaut. Pseud. 973: nam in foro uix decumus quisque est qui ipsus sese nouerit. 


C. A small, but indefinite, propurtion; see, however, the note on Caes, 
Gall. 5. 52. 2 below. 


Plaut. Trin. 523-4: primum omnium olim terra cum proscinditur 
in quincto quoque sulco moriuntur boues. 
C. No clear indication. 


Var. R.R. 1. 44. 3: cui Agrius, In Olynthia restibilia esse dicunt, sed ita ut 
tertio quoque anno uberiores ferant fructos. Licinius, Agrum alternis annis 
relinqui oportet paulo leuioribus sationibus, id est quae minus sugunt 
terram. 


A. Tertio quoque anno is the same as alternis annis. Compare Theophr. Caus. 
Plant. 1. 20. 4: év rH ’OdAvvbia daciv cis det Kaptogope?, 


Kara Tpreriav.' 


Var. L.L. 6. 11: lustrum nominatum tempus quinquennale a luendo id est 
soluendo, quod quinto quoque anno uectigalia et ultro tributa per censores 
persoluebantur. 

Cic. Ver. 2. 139: quinto quoque anno Sicilia tota censetur. erat censa praetore 
Peducaeo ; quintus annus cum in te praetorem incidisset censa denuo est. 

Cic. Pis. 10: ... quo minus de moribus nostris quinto quoque anno iudicaretur. 


I consider these examples together as they all refer to census periods. Cic. 
Ver. 2. 139 is the most straightforward one. In contrast with the others it refers. 
to a provincial census; and it is an example of A, as the census of Peducaeus. 
cannot have been earlier than 76-75 B.c. nor that of Verres later than 72-71 
B.c. Var. L.L. 6. 11 and Cic. Pis. 10 refer to the Roman census and give us our 
first clear indication of the ambiguity in which the Romans became involved 
through their employment of both the inclusive and the non-inclusive methods. 
of reckoning. In the early centuries of Rome’s history the census was in practice 
held at very irregular intervals, but the principle appears to have been that it 
should be held every four years and this would be expressed by the formula. 
quinto quoque anno (cf. Censorinus, Die Nat. 18. 12-13 quoted below). This 
formula was, however, misinterpreted as meaning ‘every five years’; and this 
became the general practice from about the beginning of the second century 
B.c. until the confusion arising from the civil wars of the first century B.c. The 
dates of censuses in the second century B.c. (199, 194, 189, 184, 179, 174, 169, 
164, 159, 154, 147, 142, 136, 131, 125, 120, 115, 109, 108, 102) give a clear 


? Comparable Greek expressions are not free from ambiguity, but they can sometimes. 
help to establish the sense. 
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QUISQUE WITH ORDINALS 3 


picture of a five-year interval, with occasional aberrations. It seems strange at 
first sight that the Romans should have allowed a verbal ambiguity to affect 
their procedure in such an important matter, but we shall come to an equally 
remarkable example of the effect of employing two methods of reckoning time 
intervals in connexion with Caesar’s reform of the calendar. So far as our two 
quotations are concerned, it would seem that we must classify them as C, for 
it is difficult to determine how far Varro and Cicero were aware of, or adverting 
to, the true history of the census period. 


Cic. Rab. Post. 34: modo uobis inspectantibus in iudicio Gabini tertio quoque 
uerbo excitabantur. 
Cic. Fam. 5. 2.8: ... tertio quoque uerbo orationis suae me appellabat. 

C. Either interpretation is possible. The inclusive method of reckoning gives 
the more hyperbolical expression ; but compare for the mode of speech 
Shakespeare, 2 Henry IV, m. ii. 329: “This same starved justice hath done 
nothing but prate to me of the wildness of his youth . . . and every third 
word a lie.’ 


Cic. Ait. 6.1.3: ei. ..sicnuncsoluitur, tricesimo quoque die talenta Attica XX XIII 
et hoc ex tributis. nec inde satis efficitur in usuram menstruam. 


B. This interpretation is not absolutely certain, for the phrase is clearly 
equivalent to ‘every month’ and the lunar (or synodical) month is 29} 
days long and the calendar month of course varied between 28 and 31 
days. It seems most reasonable, however, to assume that 30 would be the 
number employed as a round figure with reference to a month. I think 
it will be apparent that the larger the number the greater the tendency 
to adopt the non-inclusive mode of reckoning, particularly where a 
round figure is involved. See also C.I.L. 2. 5181. 26: ‘aena quibus utetur 
lauare . . . tricesima quaque die recte debeto’ ; and compare the suggested 
restoration [quo]que mense in section 49 of the same inscription. 


Cic. Tusc. 2. 24: iam tertio me quoque funesto die 
tristi aduolatu aduncis lacerans unguibus 
Iouis satelles pastu dilaniat fero. 
C. The passage is from Cicero’s translation of the lost [Tpounfedts Avdpevos 

of Aeschylus.! One cannot be sure of the meaning. According to Hesiod 
( Theog. 523-5) the SarraXevds ravnpepos of Aeschylus, P.V. 1024, devoured 
Prometheus’ vitals by day and they grew again by night; and I have not 
discovered in the other authorities on this episode any alternative ac- 
count. It appears, however, as though Cicero has a different account, and 
the most likely assumption is that tertio quoque die means ‘every other day’, 
i.e. that the inclusive method of reckoning is being used. 


Caes. Gal. 5. 52. 2: legione producta, cognoscit non decimum quemque esse 
reliquum militem sine uulnere. 
C. A small proportion. This is much more likely to be an instance of non- 
inclusive reckoning because of its resemblance to the decimation ex- 
amples below. See also the note on Cic. Att. 6. 1. 3 above. 


' A phrase from this translation, com- Cicero claims the translation in general as 
prising a line and a half, is attributed by his own. See Pohlenz’s note in the Teubner 
Nonius, p. 17M, to Accius’ Prometheus. It text of Tusc. 
seems clear, however, from Tusc. 2. 26 that 
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Caes. Civ. 1. 25. 10: in quarta quaque earum (sc. ratium) turris binorum tabula- 
torum excitabat. 

C. The other authorities on the blockade of Brundisium seem not to men- 
tion this particular point. It may be noted, however, that Suet. Ful. 40. 1 
and Macr. Sat. 1. 14. 6, quoted below, imply that Caesar used the non- 
inclusive method of reckoning with quartus quisque, which affords a 
certain presumption that he did so here. 


Liv. 2. 59. 11: cetera multitudo sorte decimus quisque ad supplicium lecti. 


B. It is sufficiently obvious that, in an army whose units were multiples of 
ten, decimation would apply to every tenth man. The following two 
quotations remove any conceivable doubt: 

(i) Polyb. 6. 38. 2: ovvaPpoicas yap 70 orpardredov 6 Kal mpoayayev 
eis Tods Karnyopel muKpds, Kal Td TéAos ToTe péev 
mévre, tote 8° mote 5’ eixoot, To 5’ SAov mpos TO aici 
oroxalopevos, wore Séxarov pddiora 
ToaovTous €k KAnpodrat TMV 

(ii) Plut. Crass. 10. 4: mevraxootovs 5€ mpwrovs Kai pddora [rods] 
tpésavras, eis Staveiwas Sexddas ad’ exdorns améxrewvev Eva 
tov KAjpw Aaxdvra, TL TobTO Sid TOAADY xpovwv KdAaopa 


Liv. 36. 37. 4: eorum prodigiorum causa libros Sibyllinos ex senatus consulto 
decemuiri cum adissent, renuntiauerunt, ieiunium instituendum Cereri 
esse, et id guinto quoque anno seruandum. 

C. No clear indication; but the probability would be in favour of the 
inclusive method of reckoning, since the Latin phrase may well represent 
a Greek phrase with zwevraernpis or some similar word. For the Greek 
context of this fast and of the ritual of Ceres in general see Cic. Balb. 55; 


L. Preller, Rémische Mythologie’, vol. ii, pp. 38 and 46; H. J. Rose, Oxford — 


Classical Dictionary, p. 357, col. 1.° 


For the fragment of Liv. 136 (an example of B) see Censorinus, Die Nat. 17. — 


9 below. 


Man. 2. 302-5: nam, quina licet sint undique signa, 
qui tamen e trinis, quae quinto quoque feruntur 
astra loco, fuerint nati, sentire trigoni 
non poterunt uires. 


A. The series of signs of the zodiac from one point of a trigon to the next has 
five members on an inclusive reckoning, e.g. Aries to Leo has three inter- 
mediate signs (Taurus, Gemini and Cancer). Manilius has plenty of 
examples of this mode of reckoning in the second book of the Astronomica 
(353, 398, 572, 576, 654-5, 661). The ordinals range from tertius to 
Septimus. 


Cels. 3. 4. 14: atque idem (sc. Hippocrates) alio loco quartum quemque diem ut 
in utrumque efficacissimum adprehendit, id est quartum, septimum, 
undecimum, quartum decimum, septimum decimum. in quo et ab 
inparis ad paris numeri rationem transit et ne hoc quidem propositum 
conseruauit, cum a septimo die undecimus non quartus sed quintus sit. 


A 
Cel: 
A 
Cel: 
Col 
= 
| Sen 
E 
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A. An important example, as Celsus explains what he means by quartum 
quemque diem; but see Cels. 3. 13 below. The reference in Hippocrates is 
Progn. 20. 


Cels. 3. 5. 3: igitur tertio quoque die cibus aegro commodissime datur, ut alter 
febrem minuat, alter uiribus subueniat. 


A. The passage, which refers to quotidian fevers, is self-explanatory. 


Cels. 3. 13: si cottidiana est (sc. febris), triduo primo magnopere abstineri 
oportet, tum cibis altero quoque die uti. 
B. The passage refers to the same subject as Cels. 3. 5. 3 above and is also 
self-explanatory. With the inclusive mode of reckoning alter quisque has 
no function at all. 


Col. R.R. 5. 8. 2: quamuis non continuis annis sed fere altero quoque fructum 
afferat (olea).... 


B. Compare Cels. 3. 13 above. 


Col. R.R. 5. 9. 13: omnis deinde soboles, quae ex imo stirpe nata est, quotannis 
extirpanda est, ac fertio quoque (sc. anno) fimo pabulandae sunt oleae. 


C. One would suppose this to be an instance of inclusive reckoning, but the 
other method does not seem to be excluded. 


Col. R.R. 11. 2. 50: alueos castrare, quos subinde nono quoque aut decimo die a 
Kalendis Maiis considerare et curare oportet. 
Col. R.R. 12. 50. 4: deinde tertio quoque aut quarto die quidquid amurcae 
inest, emitti. 
C. Deliberately indefinite. 


Sen. Ben. 7. 1. 5:... Quare septimus quisque annus aetati signum inprimat. 

B. The belief that every seventh year is of special significance in the growth 
of human beings is extremely widespread. Amongst Latin authorities on 
the subject the following may be cited: 

Favonius Eulogius, Disp. de Som. Scip. 27%: (Hyppocrates Chous ait) 
infantium ... dentes . . . septimo mutari anno; bis septimo incipere 
pubertatem ; ter septeno florem barbae iuuenilis absolui; quatuor autem 
annorum ebdomadibus euolutis staturae crescentis terminum fieri nec 
ultra proceritatem posse procedere; XXX uero et V annis exemptis 
etiam ingenii progressionem fere desistere quidam putauere philosophi, 
quod uidelicet in quinque redigatur ebdomadas. 

Macr. Som. Scip. 1. 6. 70 ff.: post annos septem dentes, qui primi 
emerserant, aliis . . . cedunt . . . post annos autem bis septem ipsa aetatis 
necessitate pubescit . . . post ter septenos annos genas flore uestit iuuenta, 
idemque annus finem in longum crescendi facit: et quarta annorum 
hebdomas impleta in latum quoque crescere ultra iam prohibet. quinta 
omne uirium ... conplet augmentum . . . sexies uero septeni anni seruant 
uires ante collectas, nec diminutionem nisi ex accidenti euenire patiuntur. 
sed a sexta usque ad septimam septimanam fit quidem diminutio sed 
occulta, et quae detrimentum suum aperta defectione non prodat. . 
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Plin. V.H. 12. 17: Herodotus eam (sc. hebenum) Aethiopiae intellegi maluit in 
tributi uicem regibus Persidis e materia eius centenas phalangas tertio 
quoque anno pensitasse Aethiopas cum auro et ebore prodendo, 


A. Herodotus, in dealing with the same subject (3. 97. 3) has a zpirouv 
éreos, and early Greek usage certainly favours the inclusive method of 
reckoning, at any rate with small numbers. 


Plin. V.H. 17. 169: (oportet uineas) semper . . . quintanis semitari, hoc est ut 
quinto quoque palo singulae iugo paginae includantur. 

C. A somewhat obscure passage. Rackham translates ‘(the vineyard should) 
be divided up by fifth-row cross paths—that is, so that each square of 
vines may be enclosed by every fifth stay’ ; and he adds in a footnote: ‘we 
should say ‘‘every fourth”. Each pagina has four pali.’ Pagina, however, 
does not occur elsewhere in this sense; and the statement that each 
pagina has four pali seems to be no more than an inference based on the 
assumption that the inclusive mode of reckoning is being employed here. 


Tac. Dial. 23. 1: nolo inridere ‘rotam Fortunae’ et ‘ius uerrinum’ et illud 
tertio quoque sensu in omnibus orationibus pro sententia positum ‘esse 
uideatur’, 


C. Similar to Cic. Rab. Post. 34 and Fam. 5. 2. 8 above. 


Tac. Ann. 3. 21. 1: decumum quemque ignominiosae cohortis sorte ductos fusti 
necat. 

Tac. Ann. 14. 44. 6: nam et ex fuso exercitu cum decimus quisque fusti feritur, 
etiam strenui sortiuntur. 


B. Further references to decimation. Compare Liv. 2. 59. 11 above. 


Juv. 14. 105-6: sed pater in causa, cui septima quaeque fuit lux 
ignaua et partem uitae non attigit ullam. 

B. A reference to the Jewish sabbath (cf. Tac. Hist. 5. 4). Mayor aptly 
compares Agatharchides in Josephus contra Ap. 1. 22. 209 apyeiv eifiopevor 
bu” €BSduns tuepas. It is important to notice that this could be an instance 
of a different usage, of which there is an example at Juv. 7. 160-1: 
‘cuius mihi sexta | quaque die miserum dirus caput Hannibal inplet’. Here 
sexta quaque die does not, of course, mean either ‘every sixth day’ or ‘every 
fifth day’. It means ‘every Friday’ (‘every sixth day of the week’). This 
is one of the first clear indications of the introduction into Roman usage 
of calculating time by the week, though the expression Saturni dies occurs 
as early as Tibullus (1. 3. 18). Septima quaeque lux could be taken either 
way, as every sabbath is both ‘every seventh day’ and ‘every seventh day 
of the week’. 


Suet. Jul. 40. 1: annum... ad cursum solis accommodauit, ut trecentorum 
sexaginta quinque dierum esset et intercalario mense sublato unus dies 
quarto quoque anno intercalaretur. 


B. I take the ut clause to describe Julius Caesar’s intention for the reform of — 


the calendar in 46 B.c. It is well known that, though Caesar intended, as 
was necessary astronomically, that an intercalary day should be inserted 
in every fourth year (cf. Dio Cass. 43. 26. 3: ex Terapry- 
popiwy Kal adbrdos eojyayev), it was, 
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owing to an error on the part of the priests, inserted every third year. 
This erroneous procedure was followed for thirty-six years, until it was 
corrected by Augustus. Twelve intercalary days, instead of nine, having 
been inserted during the thirty-six years, Augustus gave instructions that 
the error should be made good by omitting to insert any intercalary days 
for twelve years, and that after that an intercalary day should be in- 
serted every fourth year, in accordance with Julius Caesar’s intention. 
The episode is described by Macrobius, Sat. 1. 14. 13-15; and, like the 
history of the censorship period, illustrates the unfortunate results of 
employing two methods of reckoning in expressing time intervals. The 
instruction given to the priests must have been that they should insert the 
intercalary day quarto quoque anno; Caesar meant by this ‘every fourth 
year’, but the priests interpreted him as meaning ‘every third year’. It 
seems almost incredible that care should not have been taken to avoid 
possible confusion (e.g. by specifying the years in which intercalation 
should occur), but evidently this was not done. 


Suet. Cal. 29. 2: decimo quoque die numerum puniendorum ex custodia sub- 
scribens rationem se purgare dicebat. 

C. There does not seem to be clear, independent evidence for the meaning 
here, but one would certainly suspect the non-inclusive method of 
reckoning, since Suetonius uses it even with a smaller number. Compare 
Jul. 40. 1 above and also Claud. 14, where we have, if the text is sound, 
a slight divergence from the normal expression: ‘consulatus super pri- 
stinum quattuor gessit; ex quibus duos primos iunctim, sequentis per 
interuallum quarto quemque anno’ (the dates being A.D. 43, 47, and 51). 


Hyginus, Corp. Agrim. Rom. (ed. C. Thulin), vol. i, fasc. 1, pp. 139-40: sed et 
de limitibus quintariis quintum quemque quintarium uolunt. porro autem 
inter quintum et quintarium interest aliquid: quintus est qui quinto loco 
numeratur, quintarius qui quinque centurias cludit. hunc uolunt esse 
quintum qui est sextus. nam et legum lationibus, quem admodum per- 
latum est, sic.cauerunt, [ut] ‘a decimano maximo quintus quisque spatio 
itineris ampliaretur’. erat sane interpretatio legis huius ambigua, nisi eorum 
temporum formae sextum quemque limitem latiorem haberent significatione 
qua solent minores. tractemus nunc diligentius quid dixerint. A DECI- 
MANO MAXIMO QUINTUM QUEMQUE LATIOREM. adecimano: 
quoniam decimanus erat, positi sunt deinde quinque limites, quorum 
nouissimus factus est latior ; his quom decimanus accessit, sex fiunt. 


These examples are hardly classifiable, as Hyginus is himself discussing 
the ambiguity of the expression. His contention that the specification of 
the terminus a quo in the series necessarily implies a non-inclusive method 
of reckoning cannot be sustained ; though he may of course be quite right 
in his interpretation of the intention of the legislators in this particular 
case. 


Ulp. dig. 10. 4. 9. 1: sed si extet, etiam interdicto de glande legenda, ut mihi 
tertio quoque die legendae glandis facultas esset, uti potero, si damni infecti 
cauero. 

C. No clear indication; though Ulp. dig. 43. 20. 1. 22 below makes the 
inclusive method of reckoning more likely than the non-inclusive. 
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os. Ulp. dig. 43. 20. 1. 22: item quaesitum est, si quis, dum putat tertio quoque die 
2 habere se ius aquae ducendae, duxerit una die, an recte et sine captione 
possessoris recte duxisse uideatur, ut hoc interdictum habeat: ait enim 
praetor : ‘uti hoc anno aquam duxisti’ id est alternis diebus.’ illud autem 
nihil interest, utrum quinto die aqua debeatur an alternis diebus an cottidie 
ei, qui hoc interdicto uti uelit: nam cum sufficiat uel uno die hoc anno 
aquam duxisse, nihil refert, qualem aquae ductum habens duxerit: dum, 
si quis, cum quinto quoque die uteretur, quasi alternis diebus ducens inter- 
dixerit, nihil ei prodesse uidetur. 


A. Tertio quoque die is clearly the same as alternis diebus, and quinto quoque die 
will therefore be ‘every fourth day’. 


. Censorinus Die Nat. 11. 6: Hippocrates quoque aliique medici in corporum 
- ualitudinibus non aliud ostendunt: nam septimum quemque diem crisimon 
obseruant. 


B. The seven day period has significance comparable to the seven year one 
referred to on Sen. Ben. 7. 1. 5 above and mentioned by Censorinus, Die 
Nat. 14. 7 and 14. 9 (septimum quemque annum). 


Censorinus, Die Nat. 17. 8: ita institutum esse, ut centesimo quoque anno fierent 
(ludi saeculares) .... 

Censorinus, Die Nat. 17. 9: item T. Liuius libro CK X XVI: eodem anno ludos 
saeculares Caesar ingenti adparatu fecit, quos centesimo quoque anno—is 
enim terminus saeculi—fieri mos. 


B. Both the reference to terminus saeculi and the expression post centum annos 
(17. 12) indicate that the interval here referred to between celebrations of 
the ludi saeculares was 100, and not 99, years. There was dispute as to 
whether the interval should be 100 or 110 years, but an interval of 99 
years does not come into the picture at all. Claudius, celebrating the 
games in A.D. 47, was reckoning the interval as 800 years from the 
foundation of Rome; and Philippus in a.p. 248 as 1,000 years. 


Censorinus, Die Nat. 18. 2-3: idque tempus [sc. of 25 months] trieterida appella- 
bant, quod tertio quoque anno intercalabatur, quamuis biennii circuitus et 
reuera dieteris esset . . . postea cognito errore hoc tempus duplicarunt 
et tetraeterida fecerunt: sed et eam, quod quinto quoque anno redibat, 
pentaeterida nominabant. qui annus magnus ex quadriennio commodior 
uisus est. 


x A. Both self-explanatory examples. 


Censorinus, Die Nat. 18. 4: quare agon et in Elide Ioui Olympio et Romae 
Capitolino quinto quoque anno redeunte celebratur. 


A. It is clear, both from the context and from the reference to the Olym- 
piads, that the inclusive mode of reckoning is being used. Censorinus 
indicates quite unambiguously that the ludi Capitolini were held every four 
years (18. 15): ‘rursus tamen annus idem magnus per Capitolinos ago- 
nas coeptus est diligentius seruari quorum agonum primus a Domitiano 


1 id est alternis diebus, which Schmidt  alternis diebus in the other places in this pas- 
deletes, may well be an interpolation, but sage where it occurs. 
there can be no grounds for suspecting 
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institutus fuit duodecimo eius et Ser. Cornelii Dolabellae consulatu 
(= a.D. 86). itaque hoc nunc anno (= A.D. 238) qui celebratus est agon 
undequadragesimus numeratur.’ There would be 39 celebrations of the 
games if they were held at four-yearly intervals from A.D. 86 to A.D. 238, 
inclusive of both dates. Censorinus states definitely that the De Die 
Natali was composed in A.D. 238 (18. 2 ‘et nunc apud eos [i.e. Graecos] 
ducentesima quinquagesima quarta olympias numeratur eiusque annus 
hic secundus’ ; compare 21. 6). Probably by inserting the word redeunte 
in the above passage Censorinus was endeavouring, though unsuccess- 
fully, to avoid ambiguity. 

Censorinus, Die Nat. 18. 4: hoc quoque tempus . . . duplicatum est et octaeteris 
facta, quae tunc enneaeteris uocitata, quia primus eius annus nono quoque 
anno redibat. 

A. Self-explanatory. 

Censorinus, Die Nat. 18. 12-13: sed horum omnium pentaeteridas maxime 
notandis temporibus Graeci obseruant, id est quaternum annorum cir- 
cuitus, quas uocant olympiadas. . . . idem tempus anni magni Romanis 
fuit, quod lustrum appellabant, ita quidem a Seruio Tullio institutum, ut 
quinto quoque anno censu ciuium habito lustrum conderetur. 

A. Self-explanatory. Compare the census examples quoted from Varro and 
Cicero above. 

Script. Hist. Aug. Alex. Sev. 43. 5: Capitolium septimo quoque die, cum in urbe 
esset, ascendit, templa frequentauit. 

B. It is reasonably clear from the context that this refers to weekly visits, 
and it may well be an expression of the same type as Juv. 7. 160-1. 


Macr. Sat. 1. 13. 9: nam et Graeci cum animaduerterent temere se trecentis 
quinquaginta quattuor diebus ordinasse annum—quoniam appareret de 
solis cursu, qui trecentis sexaginta quinque diebus et quadrante zodiacum 
conficit, deesse anno suo undecim dies et quadrantem—intercalares stata 
ratione commenti sunt, ita ut octauo quoque anno nonaginta dies, ex quibus 
tres menses tricenum dierum composuerunt, intercalarent. 

B. 2922 (= 8x 365})-2832 (= 8x 354) = go. 

Macr. Sat. 1. 13. 13: (Romani) tertio quoque octennio ita intercalandos dispensa- 
bant dies, ut non nonaginta sed sexaginta sex intercalarent, compensatis 
uiginti et quattuor diebus pro illis qui per totidem annos supra Graecorum 
numerum creuerant. 

B. In a space of 24 years the Romans, whose basic year was of 355 (instead 
of 354) days, by intercalating the same number of days as the Greeks, i.e. 
go, had exceeded the proper number of days by 24. 

Macr. Sat. 1. 14. 6: Iulius ergo Caesar . . . statuit, ut quarto quoque anno sacer- 
dotes . . . unum intercalarent diem. 

B. Compare the note on Suet. Jul. 40. 1 above. 

Macr. Sat. 1. 14. 13: cum oporteret diem, qui ex quadrantibus confit, quarto 
quoque anno confecto, antequam quintus inciperet intercalare, illi (sc. sacerdotes) 
quarto non peracto sed incipiente intercalabant. 

B. Macrobius endeavours, though unsuccessfully, to arrive at an un- 
ambiguous terminology. Compare 1. 15. 1 quarto quoque anno exacto. 
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Macr. Sat. 1. 14. 15: (Augustus) unum diem secundum érdinationem Caesaris 
quinto quoque anno incipiente intercalari iussit. ‘ 
A. See above on 1. 14. 13. 


Rutil. Namat. 1. 391: septima quaeque dies turpi damnata ueterno. 


B. A further reference to the Jewish sabbath. Compare the note on Juv. 14. 
105-6 above. This may be an example of the type of expression found at 
Juv. 7. 160-1. So also perhaps Script. Hist. Aug. Maximini duo 6. 2 
‘quinta quaque die iubebat milites decurrere’. In instances of this usage 
there seems to be a tendency for dies to be feminine; though septimus 
dies can be used of the sabbath day (e.g. Suet. 7ib. 32. 2; Justin. Hist. 
Phil. Epit. 36. 2. 14, where septimum diem is followed by illa dies). 


It is unfortunate that the Latin text of Res Gestae 9 is defective: uota p[ro 
ualitudine mea susc]ipi p[er cons]ules et sacerdotes qu[in]to qu[oque anno 
senatus decreuit. . . .] So the text is normally printed, but quarto would fit as 
well as quinto. The Greek has xa” éxdorny wevrernpida, which certainly affords 
a presumption in favour of quinto. That these supplications, and the games 
associated with them, occurred at intervals of four years seems to be established 
by the fact that Dio Cassius assigns their inauguration to the year 28 B.c. 
(53- 1) and records a celebration of them in the year 16 B.c. (54. 19. 8). Com- 
pare Dio Cass. 53. 1. 4: xal pev (1) mavyyupis) dua del péxpt Tov 
éylyverto. 

It remains to consider whether any general conclusions can be drawn from 
the evidence of the examples under categories A and B, and in particular 
whether we are justified in making any inferences about the meaning of the 
examples under category C. I think that a survey of the examples as a whole, 
especially if one bears in mind the undoubted confusions with regard to the 
census and the Julian calendar, convinces one that, throughout the period 
covered by the quotations, both methods of reckoning were familiar to the 
Romans and in use by them. On the other hand, one important distinction, 
which can hardly be accidental, emerges. All the certain instances of inclusive 
reckoning involve small numbers (nearly always tertius, quartus, and quintus, 
but septimus occurs at Man. 2. 398 and nonus at Censorinus, Die Nat. 18. 4, 
where, however, the preceding tertio and quinto quoque anno, used with inclusive 
reckoning, made it virtually inevitable). Contrariwise, the majority of the 
certain instances of non-inclusive reckoning involve ordinals from septimus 
upwards, though there are a few with smaller numbers (alter once or twice; 
tertius at Macr. Sat. 1. 13. 13, where, however, the whole number involved is 
large; and quartus at Suet. Jul. 40. 1 and Macr. Sat. 1. 14. 6). The inferences 
which appear to be justified by these facts are as follows: 


(i) There is a very strong presumption that any instance of quisque with an 
ordinal higher than septimus involves the non-inclusive method of reckon- 
ing, irrespective of the date of the quotation. This gives one solid grounds 
for postulating this method of reckoning for the three indeterminate 
decimus examples (Plaut. Pseud. 973; Caes. Gal. 5. 52. 2; and Suet. Cal. 
2g. 2), which accords with such indications of meaning as there are in 
these passages. 

There is a fairly strong presumption that any instance of qguisque with 
tertius, quartus, or quintus involves the inclusive method of reckoning ; and 
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ris the earlier the date of the quotation the stronger this presumption is. It 
is therefore safest to postulate this method of reckoning for the majority 
of the indeterminate éertius, quartus, and quintus examples. The only ones 
that I should feel scruples about are the two references to the census 
(Var. L.L. 6. 11 and Cic. Pis. 10), where there is essential ambiguity, 


4. and Caes. Civ. 1. 25. 10, where one might reasonably, because of the 
at implications of Suet. Jul. 40. 1 and Macr. Sat. 1. 14. 6, suspect the use 
2 of the non-inclusive method. 

. The first of these presumptions is not invalidated by the fact that in a differ- 


ent type of expression the inclusive method of reckoning was employed with 
somewhat higher numerals. In expressing dates the ordinals used inclusively 
reach as high as undeuicesimus (e.g. ante diem undeuicesimum Kal. Feb. = 14 Jan.). 
Here the absurdity and inconvenience which would have been involved in 
changing from one mode of reckoning to the other were obviously allowed to 
outweigh other considerations. 


(1) It will be noticed that I have used very few quotations from poets ; and 


this is because I have been able to find very few. I think one may reason- 
ably conclude that these quisque expressions are, as one would expect, 
mainly prosaic. When they occur in poets it is in pedestrian or technical 
contexts. 
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- (2) Though I have not attempted to pursue the investigation into the field 


of Christian authors or later Latin, I did consult Bechis’s concordance 
to the Vulgate and could find no examples there of quisque used with 
ordinals. It is possible that this is a significant gap, and that this type 
of expression became less common in later Latin; but I have not suffi- 
cient evidence to affirm this with any confidence. 


(3) A number of Roman authors, especially of course those who dealt with 


chronological matters, recognized the problem presented by the use of 
two methods of reckoning intervals, but they did not evolve an unam- 
biguous terminology. This indeed is hardly surprising, for the existence 
of alternative methods of reckoning intervals precluded the possibility 
of success. Our own terminology is unambiguous only because we do 
not use, and never have used, the inclusive method of reckoning, and 
we therefore exclude it automatically from our interpretation of English 
expressions of this type. 


Oxford C. L. Howarp. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN THE TERMS 
ENEPIEIA AND ENTEAEXEIA IN THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF ARISTOTLE 


IN a paper’ where we tried to show in how many different meanings the term 
évépyeva is chiefly used in the philosophy of Aristotle, we discussed the relation 
between éevépyea and xivnais, but neglected the relation between évépyeva and 
evreAdyeva, which seems to be yet more important. The neglect, however, was 
purposeful; for to answer the question what the latter relation is requires a 
special research. This we are now going to carry out. 

The relation between these two terms is generally assumed to be evident; 
but what this relation really is none of the Aristotelian scholars, up to the 
present day, so far as we know, has given us a universally accepted explanation. 
They understand this relation only in one form, namely that of identity, or 
difference, in meaning. But even though it is simplified in this way, they are 
still far from giving a unanimous answer to the question. Some of them main- 
tain that these two words are used by Aristotle practically in the same sense ; 
but some argue that they have a difference in meaning. 

But what then is this difference supposed to be? Bonitz writes, in his Index 
Aristotelicus, as follows: ‘videtur Aristoteles évreAéyera ab évepyeia distin- 
guere, ut evépyera actionem, qua quid ex possibilitate ad plenam et perfectam 
perducitur essentiam, évreAdyeva ipsam hanc perfectionem significet.’ Trendelen- 
burg is of the same opinion when, in his Aristotelis De Anima Libri Tres, he says: 
‘évépyeva Magis ipsum rei actum, évreAdyeva statum ex actu exortum signi- 
ficat.’* But Bonitz adds immediately: ‘non teneri tamen hoc discrimen, sed 
promiscue utrumque nomen usurpari ex constanti Aristotelis usu intelligitur’.* 
There are, however, other scholars who believe that this distinction really 
prevails throughout Aristotle’s writings, though the grounds upon which 
they base their arguments differ with different persons. Among them the 
opinion of Biese can hardly be justified ;* the same is true of that of Ideler.5 


' ‘Different Meanings of the Term die hdhere geistige Einheit, in welcher als 


Energeia in the Philosophy of Aristotle’, 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, vol. 
xvii, no. 1 (1956), 56-65. Although it is full 
of misprints, and even whole lines are here 
and there left out, we can do nothing but 
refer to it for the details about the different 
meanings of the term évépyeca. 

? p. 279. 

3 Aristotelis Opera edidit Academia Regia 
Borussica, vol. v. 253°39 ff. 

4 The difference which Biese (Die Philo- 
Sophie des Aristoteles, Bd. I, S. 479, Anm. 4) 
makes out between évreAdxeva and évépyeca is 
in his own words the following: ‘Es ent- 
sprechen nun auf dem Gebiet des materiellen 
Seyns évreAdyeva und évépyeva einander ; doch, 
wahrend die evreA€xeca die Svvayis voraus- 
setzt, so geht die éevépyea iiber dieselbe 
hinaus und ist in ihrem Anundfirsichseyn 


dem wahrhaften Prinzip das gesamte Seyn 
der materiellen Welt sich aufhebt (s. Met. 
Q. 9, P- 190. 2; 12. 7, p. 248. 8 vergl. g. 8, 
p. 187, 23; 12. 6, p. 247, 16). Dies gegen- 
satzlose Prinzip ist der sich selbst denkende 
Gedanke der géttlichen Vernunft, welche als 
das unbewegt Bewegende in der Ruhe 
absolute Tatigkeit (€vépyeva) ist.” Two pas- 
sages from Aristotle’s Met. Book A, namely 
8. 1074°35-36 ri Fv elvar 
70 mp@rov: yap and 5. 1071435-36 
€7t 76 mp@rov evredexeia. will be sufficient to 
show that this explanation is not correct. 

5 J. L. Ideler’s explanation (Meteorologia 
veterum Gr. et Rom. ii. 198, see A. Schwegler’s 
Metaphysik des Aristoteles, Bd. IV, S. 223) is as 
follows: ‘évépyeva entspreche den Substan- 
tiven, die auf denen, die auf -pa 
endigen, jene sei mehr Handlung, diese mehr 
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More recent, and also more important, is Sir David Ross’s explanation. 
He confines this traditionally alleged difference to a single case and, more- 
over, to two passages only. Thus he writes in his commentary on Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, ‘in A 6, 7, where God is viewed as the prime mover of the universe, 
He is called évépyea, activity, but in A 8. 1074436, where the immateriality 
and perfection of His being is insisted on, He is described as évreAdyeca’." 
Though Ross’s conception of the difference is much more limited than 
the views of his predecessors, it is still not convincing.” 

Are évépyeva and évreAdyeva, then, identical in meaning, as some scholars 
assert?? It would be somewhat too hasty if one should at once give an 


Zustand.’ It is obvious that this distinction 
cannot be justified; for in the first case the 
interpretation is at variance with Aristotle’s 
own explanation of évépyea in Met. 0 6. 
1048*30-32 and in the second with the defini- 
tion of xivnats given in Phys. 3. 1. 201710-11. 

? Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysics, ii. 245. 

2 Aristotle calls God évépyea in several 
places in Met. A 6, 7. Let us see how he does 
so. The most important passage, upon which 
all other passages in these two chapters are 
based, is 6. 1071>20-22, where Aristotle 
establishes his thesis thus: roivuv tavras 
Sef ras ovdatas elvar avev aidious yap dei, 
eimep ye kat GAXo aidiov. evépyera dpa. He 
starts in the previous lines (6. 1071°12-20) 
from the problem of eternal motion and 
traces it back to its cause. This cause must 
be, according to his argument, such a prin- 
ciple whose essence is évépyeca. Further, he 
continues, this principle is necessarily im- 
material; therefore it is itself evépyea. It is 
then obvious that the conclusion: God Him- 
self, not only His essence, is évépyea, is 
directly inferred from His immateriality. The 
other two places where évépyeca or evepyeia. is 
directly predicated of God are 6. 1072%25 
and 8. Neither of them offers a new argu- 
ment, but both of them are simply based upon 
the passage just explained. In the latter 
part of A 7, Aristotle again calls God 
évépyea directly: éxeivos (sc. 6 Beds) 7 
évépyeva 107227. It is obvious from the con- 
text that he does so, not in reference im- 
mediately to eternal motion, but to vois or 
vonats, cf. >26-28. The reasoning from the 
eternal motion to the existence of an un- 
moved mover is obvious, but the reasoning 
from this conclusion to the identification of 
the unmoved mover or God with voids or 
vénats is not so clear ; it cannot be understood 
without recourse to Aristotle’s thoughts 
expressed elsewhere. The connecting link 
which we miss in this identification is his 
conception of vods. Human vois is, accord- 
ing to him, the only mental faculty which 
functions without a definite bodily organ; it 
is said Ovpabev émevorevar, De Gen. Anim. 2. 3. 


736°28-29, and this is why of all the pépy of 
the human soul he allows vods alone to sur- 
vive the body, De An. 3. 5. 430222-23, Met. 
A 3. 1070726. So vénais, as he conceives it, is 
an activity which is not accompanied by any 
bodily process; or, conversely, an activity 
without a material basis is found only in the 
case of voids. If this is true of human vois, it 
must be still more unquestionably true of the 
divine. The unmoved mover has in Chapter 
6 been shown to be just a pure activity; so in 
the latter part of Chapter 7 Aristotle identi- 
fies God, Who is the unmoved mover, with- 
out further explanation, with vods or vénats. 
So the reason why Aristotle calls God évépyera 
in the latter part of A 7 is also that God is 
immaterial; on account of this same reason 
he has in the previous chapter proved that 
He is évépyeta. So A 6. 1070°20-22 is the 
locus classicus of his argument for the thesis. 
If we now turn to A 8, where God is described 
as évreAéxeva, we read the following: 70 
Hv odK Exer 76 mprov" yap. 
1074735-36. Here Aristotle argues the im- 
materiality of God from the premiss that He 
is évreA€xea. So in the present passage, 
where he describes Him as évreAdxeva, he 
fixes his attention equally on His immaterial- 
ity. Immateriality and évépyeca or évreAdxera 
are, according to his opinion, two aspects 
of God; he argues from either to the other. 
It is not, as Ross tells us, only in A 8. 
1074736 that the immateriality of God is 
insisted on, nor do we agree that in A 6. 
1070°20-22, the chief passage where Aris- 
totle proves his thesis, God is viewed as 
the prime mover of the universe, but 
rather as an immaterial being. Of course, we 
do not deny that God is held by Aristotle to 
be zpa@rov xwodév; but this proposition is not 
what he means to prove here with the argu- 
ment which alone concerns us at the present 
moment. 

3 For example, Hein. Ritter, Geschichte der 
Philosophie, Bd. III, S. 210. 2, Schwegler, op. 
cit., Bd. IV, S. 221 ff., Bonitz, cf. n. 2, 
Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, 11. 2 (4. Aufl.), 
S. 350. 1. 
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affirmative answer to this question. For each of these terms has more than these 
two meanings, ‘activity’ and ‘perfection’, from which our discussion started. 
To justify such an affirmation, a careful analysis of all the senses in which the 
terms are employed, and a comparison of them in respect of these senses to see 
whether they really are used in no case in a different meaning, must be carried 
out beforehand, though the fulfilment of these two conditions is usually 
neglected even by those who make this assertion. But such preliminaries 
we can forgo partly by referring to our study of the different meanings 
of the term évépyeva, and partly by pointing out in addition that the term 
évredéxeva. is used chiefly in the same senses as the term évépyeca is.' Therefore 
there is no practical difference between these two terms so far as their senses 
are concerned. 

Certainly every word has a meaning ; but words are related to one another 
not only in so far as they are either identical or different in meaning. For 
besides meaning they have history. The derivation and the development of two 
exact synonyms may be quite different. Hence the relation between the terms 
evépyeva, and évreAdyeva is further to be examined from this genetic viewpoint. 


This we now proceed to do. 


The etymological documents for the solution of the present problem are not 
many in the Aristotelian corpus; what we discover we quote here in full. 


. ent mA€ov ydp .. . evépyera pdvov Aeyouevwy Kata. kivnow, Met. 


@ 1. 104641-2.7 


1 Inthe paper referred to (seep. 12, n. 1) we 
showed in detail that the term évépyeca is used 
by Aristotle chiefly in nine or ten different 
senses, which are to be classified as follows: 

I. Quasi-modal (or ‘static’) meaning: 

I. actuality ; 
2. being actualized or 
3. being perfect ; 
4. in application to form; 
5. in application to soul. 

II. Non-modal (or ‘kinetic’) meaning: 
1. actualization ; 
2. in application to sensation ; 
3. in application to thinking or 


I (1) Met. @ 6. 1048731; A 5. 107174. 
(2) and (3) Met. @ 8. 104925; De Gen. 
Anim. 2. 1. 734>21. 


(4) Met. H 2. 1043°6, 12. 


(5) Met. H 3. 1043735. 
II (1) Phys. 3. 1. 2019; Met. K 9. 1065°16. 


(2) and (3) Met. @ 6. 104834; De An. 1. 
4: 415°193 5. 41720. 

(4) Eth. Nic. 1. 6. 1098716; 10. 8. 11788. 

(5) Met. A 6. 107120, 22. 


2 Cf. Met. 4 15. 1021%19-21 Kar’ 
> ‘ > > a > 
eiaiv évépyerac 7 Ov ev 
érépots ai Kata Kivnow evépyera 
ovdx dmdpxovaw. Hence are not only 


intellectual knowledge ; 
4. contemplative activity of human 
intellect; 
5. pure activity. 
The term évreAdyeva has all these senses ex- 
cept II. 4, which is, indeed, not a new sense 
different from all the rest, but II. 3 in a 
special application. So the two terms are 
used practically in the same senses. For the 
sake of comparison we give in parallel the 
following passages in which each of these 
terms is employed in these different senses. 
A detailed examination of these senses will 
be found in the above-mentioned paper. 


I (1) Met. 4 7. 1017%1; Phys. 3. 1. 20026. 
(2) and (3) De An. 3. 7. 43173; Phys. 3. 
2. 202411; Met. Z 9. 103417; De 
Gen. Anim. 2. 1. 734230. 
(4) De An. 2. 2. 4149173 4. 415515; Met. 
Z 13. 10386. 
(5) De An. 2. 1. 41227; 2. 414718. 


II (1) Phys. 3. 1. 201711, 173 3. 202714, 16; 
8. 5. 257%8. 
(2) and (3) De An. 2. 1. 412528; Met. Z 
10. 10367. 
(4) — 
(5) Met. A 8. 1074736. 


those which are xara xivnow, but there are 
still other évépyeac which are such in 
another way. 
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Il. 


evepyera ToUvopa, 7) mpos THY ovvTepevn, Kai emi 


7a. GMa. Kwioewv padora: SoKei yap 7) évépyera paAvora Kivnots 


elvat, ibid. 3. 104730-32. 


III. 76 yap épyov réAos, 7) evépyeva To Epyov, S16 Kai évépyera 
76 €pyov Kai ouvreiver mpos THY ibid. 8. 1050421-23. 


From these statements we infer the following : 


1 (from I). The term évépyeca is used not only in reference to movement, 
but also to signify other things, i.e. besides this ‘kinetic’ meaning it has 


still other meanings. 


2 (from II). The ‘kinetic’ meaning is its original meaning, and the term 


originally signifies movement." 


3 (from II). Its other meanings are derivative.” 

4 (from III).3 The derivation is at least in one instance* apparently thus: 
In certain cases (a) work is end, and (d) évépyeva in the ‘kinetic’ sense is 
work; so (6) when something energizes kinetically, it is at work or 
ev-epyeta and at the same time (a) it reaches its end or it is €v-reA-exeia so 
that the term évépyeva ‘tends to mean the same as évreA€xeva’.5 


Now turn to the term évreA¢yeva. From such passages as De An. 2. 5. 4176-7 
els yap 7) Kai eis Phys. 8. 5. 2577-8 70 Se Suvdper eis 
evreA€xevay Badile. we make the following inference: 


5. The term évreAdyeca has a ‘static’ meaning and signifies that in which 
a process terminates, i.e. the state of having arrived at the end, or that 
mode of existence which is opposite to potentiality, namely, actuality.° 


From the definition of xivnots in the Physics’ we are justified in making a 


further inference: 


6. Besides its ‘static’ meaning the term has still a ‘kinetic’ meaning. 


The word in tdv (II) 
shows the origin, and évépyeva originally de- 
notes movement. 

2 Our inferences 2 and 3 are generally 
anticipated by Schwegler (op. cit. vi. 223), 
as he draws the following conclusion from 
the same passage. ‘Hier werden zweierlei 
Bedeutungen der évépyeca unterschieden: 
erstlich und urspringlich hat sie die Bedeu- 
tung der xivnos, zweitens und abgeleiteter 
Weise diejenige der évreAéxeva.” Though he 
spoke of the derivative meaning, yet he did 
not trouble to make clear how this deriva- 
tion had really taken place. 

3 Upon this passage Max Wundt (Unter- 
suchungen zur Metaphysik des Aristoteles, S. 85) 
bases his interpretation, namely, ‘daB 
Energeia mehr den Vorgang bedeutet’. But 
the right inference is not ‘da8 Energeia mehr 
den Vorgang bedeutet’, but rather, ‘daB 
Energeia urspriinglich den Vorgang bedeutet’, 
as Schwegler rightly inferred on account of 
another passage of the Metaphysics (see last n.). 
For having obtained its derivative mean- 
ing, the term évépye.a was. then employed to 


signify perfection no less than process. Wundt 
himself sees this fact clearly when he says 
that in other passages than Phys. I’ Aristotle 
‘Entelecheia zugunsten von Energeia zuriick- 
zudrangen scheint (besonders Metaphysik 
@)’, ibid., p. 86. 

+ évépyeca has many meanings, cf. p. 14, 
n. 1. The derivation here concerned is only 
the derivation of the meaning ‘actuality’, 
from its ‘kinetic’ meaning. 

5 The expression is taken from Ross’s 
paraphrase (op. cit. ii. 264) of the passage 
quoted above under III. (Ross’s interpreta- 
tion is also accepted by J. Tricot, who trans- 
lates the passage into French thus: ‘et «acte» 
tend 4 signifier la méme chose qu’ ¢entélé- 
chie»’, Aristote, métaphysique, tome ii, p. 47.) 

Cf. Met. @ 6. 1048%30-32 €or 
évépyera TO Umapxew mpGypa ovTwWS 
donep A€yopev Suvdaue. By evépyea at that 
passage Aristotle means a mode of existence. 
evreA€xeca, has this meaning also; see p. 14, 
n. I. 

7 3. 1. 201410-11. 
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16 CHUNG-HWAN CHEN 


The fact that we never meet the term évreAdyeva in its verbal ‘form in the 
writings of Aristotle, and a verb of the same root is not to be found there, points 
to the conclusion that this term was not derived from a verb form. It is shown 
by Diels that the adjective évreAeyns is a correctly formed equivalent to 76 
evreAés €xwv,' and further supposed by Ross that Aristotle may have framed 
the abstract noun directly from 76 évreAés éxov or possibly from éevreAds éxov.? 
Both the simple adjective évreAeyys and the phrase 70 évredés Exov or evredAds 
éxov signify a state, but not an action. So it is certainly right to assume: 


7. The ‘static’ meaning of the term évreAéyeca is prior to its ‘kinetic’ meaning, 
8. The extension of its meaning is rather from the ‘static’ to the ‘kinetic’. 


In short, both the term évépyeca and the term évreAdyeva, as we find in the 
works of Aristotle, have both a ‘kinetic’ and a ‘static’ meaning. In the case of 
evépyeva the ‘kinetic’ meaning is the original, and the ‘static’ the derived ; the 
development is from the ‘kinetic’ to the ‘static’. In the case of évreAdyera it is 
just the opposite.’ 

So much for the relation of the different meanings of each term. But what 
concerns us here still more is rather the question of the genetic relation between 
these two terms themselves. If the results we reached in the last paragraph are 
reliable, we may proceed now, upon this basis, to answer the question before us 
in the following way. The relation in question must be thus: as the term évépyea 
was used by Aristotle for the first time to denote movement, that is, in the sense 
of actualization,* the word employed by him (whether in speaking, writing, or 
thinking) to signify actuality, which is presupposed in his concept of xivnais as 
a process from potentiality to actuality, could not be the same term in the 
‘static’ sense, but the word évreAdyeva. in that sense. For the ‘static’ meaning of 
evépyeca was derived from the ‘kinetic’. So, generally, the use of the term 
evépyeva. in the ‘kinetic’ sense was preceded by the use of the term évreAéyeva in 
the ‘static’ sense and followed by the use of the term évépyea in the ‘static’ 
sense. 

The original meanings of both terms were still used by Aristotle after, no less 
than before, the derivation of their other meanings. Consequently, we find no 
distinction in meaning between these two words in his writings. Of course, 
from the same author one can easily quote any two passages where the senses 
of these two terms are different. But this is far from refuting our thesis and 
proving the opposite; for it is equally without any difficulty that from the 
Aristotelian corpus one can quote any two passages where the same word 
evépyeva or evreA€yeva is employed in different senses. The reason is simply this: 
each term has several meanings, and these meanings of one term are identical 
with those of the other so that the two terms do not differ from each other in 
the totality of these meanings (in which they are used) though, indeed they, 


1 Hermann Diels in Zeitschrift fiir ver- 
gleichende Philologie, xviii. 200-3 (see Ross, 
op. cit. ii. 246). 

2 Tbid. 

3 In the case of the term évreAdyeva as well 
as in the case of the term évépyeva the non- 
modal meaning has different shades. The 
question of the priority among these shades 
of meaning in the former case cannot be 
decided because of want of evidence. To the 


same question in the latter case we can give 
only an incomplete answer as follows. The 
use of the term évépyeca to signify movement 
is, according to Met. @ 3. 1074%30-31, 
quoted above under II, prior to the use of 
the same word to denote any zp@éis in the 
narrow sense. By mpé@écs in the narrow sense 
we mean such évépyevat as vonais, ed 
Cav, etc. Cf. Met. @ 6. 1048°18-35, 
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mean differently when one of them happens to be employed in one and the 
other in another of these identical meanings. 

From all of the foregoing considerations we now draw the conclusion: the 
terms évépyeva and évreAdyeva do have a difference ; yet this difference does not 
lie in their meaning, but in their derivation and development. It is in this way 
that they are related to each other. 


University of Taiwan, Formosa Cxuunc-Hwan CHEN 


SOPHOCLES, PHILOCTETES, 1. 546 
tuxn 5€ rms mpos Tadrov médov. 


OpyssEus’ man, disguised as the captain of a merchant ship, is explaining to 
Neoptolemus how he chanced unexpectedly to meet Neoptolemus’ sailors. 
Jebb’s note, ‘the same land (Lemnos) ; not, strictly, the same “‘spot”’, and 
his rendering, ‘off the same coast’, somewhat contradict one another. His note 
is right, since 7éSov means (1) ‘ground’ or ‘soil’, with or without an adjective 
(e.g. Ajax 859 & yijs iepov méSov, Electra 730 émipmAaro vavayiwv Kpioaiov 
inmuxav méSov, O.T. 180 mpds .. . Keira), (2) ‘country’ or ‘city’, often 
with a genitive specifying the place or its inhabitants or other person(s) con- 
nected with it (e.g. 1. 69 76 Aapdavou wédov, 1. 1464 & Anpvov aydiadrov, 
Electra 1349 70 Pwxéwv médov, O.C. 415 és OnBys wédov), sometimes without 
(e.g. O.C. 720 & emaivors edAoyovpevov méSov, Euripides, Heraclidae 421 
avrot te Kai méSov Aeschylus, Eumenides 884 71008’ 
médov), (3) ‘sacred site’, with or without specifying genitive (e.g. Euripides, 
Iph. Taur. 972 és ayvov .. . PoiBov wédov, Bacchae 10 wéSov . . 


onxov). In Euripides, Jon 1171 and H.F. 80, where 7é5ov might mean ‘place’, 
the reading is suspect and the contexts in any case bear no resemblance to 


the one under discussion. On the other hand, Jebb’s rendering, ‘off the same 


coast’, gives the required meaning. The words (and equally 


Blaydes’s t¥yn 5¢ tw) describe a very unlikely coincidence. There would, 
however, not be the slightest coincidence in the alleged fact that a ship sailing 
from Troy to Peparethus anchored off the large island of Lemnos lying right on 
its course. The coincidence should be that it happened to anchor off the same 
part of the island, namely Philoctetes’ unfrequented beach (Il. 1-2), to which, 
or its restricted neighbourhood, Il. 300 ff. may also refer. 

I therefore suggest pos tavrov . . . médov, ‘off the same part of the land’. 
For confusion of v and v, see Hall, Companion to Classical Texts, p. 159. 

This note had served some months of the probationary period prescribed in 


A.P. 388 when I was tempted to put it forth, first by the example of J. Jackson’s 


€v tadr@ méSov in Euripides, Bacchae 1220 (Marginalia Scaenica, 187 n. 1), 
and then by the enthusiasm which that correction aroused in the breasts of 
Mr. M. Platnauer (C.R., N.S. vi [1956], 112 n. 1) and Miss A. M. Dale (7.H.S., 
Ixxvi [1956], 115). . 


King’s College, London W. S. MAGUINNESS 
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SOPHOCLES’ TRACHINIAE: DISCUSSIONS OF 
SOME TEXTUAL PROBLEMS 


136-8 & Kal trav éAriow 
aiev Tis KTA. 


That rade after that d is just too ghastly. Jebb’s citations are no parallels ; the 
difference is that d (‘as to which things’—J.) and rdde (‘that prospect’—J.) 
have both precisely the same reference. Read aAai’ évicyew ‘which reflections 
. . . time-honoured as they are’. In this well-known construction a term (often 
substantive, sometimes adjective) which logically belongs to the antecedent is 
deferred and inserted’ in the relative clause—‘for emphasis’ (M. Tierney, 
rightly, on E. Hec. 771). Cf. E. Or. 854 Adyous dxovaov aor Svotuxets 
¢épwv. Neuter plurals, it so happens, are not common, but cf. in this play 494 
a7’ avri Swpwv Sapa xpi) mpocappocat, Kal ayns. will here be used 
in the sense of dpyaios (Adyos) in line 1; cf. Pind. Ol. 7. 54 dvOpdawv maAaal 
pnoves ; and so with Adyos Pl. Gorg. 499 c, mapowpia Rep. 329 a. evioxew itself is 
an improvement upon toyew, cf. Ant. 897 ev eAmiow tpédw. For a somewhat 
similar sense—or should I say situation ?—cf. Aesch. P.V. 317 dpxai’ tows oo 
daivoua rade. 


322-8 AI, o& rapa ye mpdabev oddev icov 
xpovw Sinoer yAdooar, Aris oddapd 
mpovdnver ovre peilov” ovr’ €Adccova, 
GAN’ aiév wdivovea ouvppopads Bapos 
Saxpuppoet Svarnvos, Srov matpav 

327 Sujvepov A€Aourev: 7) Tou TUX 
pev adrn y’, exer. 

328 y’ GAda Ven b; y’ adda LA rec; y’ adda Lb; add’ adry ye Platt. 

So Pearson’s text and apparatus. The vulgate, however, is not this, but L’s 
and A’s airf y’, accepted by (e.g.) Dindorf—Mekler (Teubner), Jebb, Mas- 
queray (Budé 1924), Dain (Budé 1955). And other emendations relevant to 
the general issue are—adrj, Reiske; ’or’ Hartung; ’or’ 
Heimsoeth ; éxAwev adryv: exe Hilberg ; adrijs, Wecklein. 

Although they had not hitherto been introduced to one another, there are 
actually two problems here: a minor (A) of expression, a major (B) of sense. B 
has been mooted, by some few faced honestly, and finally (as so often) ignored ; 
yet it remains true that ‘to make any sense’ of the traditional text is, as Platt 
said (C.Q.iv. 162) ‘impossible’. A as such, i.e. in relation to this passage, has 
not been noticed. 

(A) Denniston, who rightly treats (Greek Particles, p. 159) wéev ye and pev... 
ye as in effect the same, says (in ed. 2 as in ed. 1) that apart from the suspected 
‘Eur. Fr.’ gog. 4 there would seem to be no example at all in Tragedy. He had 
overlooked this. On the other hand, the one editor (Blaydes) whose printed 


' Generally rather late, as here; but (Aen. 1. 573) urbem quam statuo, uestra est; 
sometimes in the forefront of (yet syntacti- add it therefore to Jebb’s parallels for O.T. 
cally within) the rel. clause, as at Tr. 283; 449. 
and this is the simple explanation of Virgil’s 
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SOPHOCLES’ TRACHINIAE: TEXTUAL PROBLEMS 


text, and the five critics (see above) whose conjectures, involve the suppression 
here of ye, were not aware of any such general embargo. If we should find that 
both sides independently guessed better than they knew, it will obviously be 
significant. 

(B) Jebb, who renders x. p. adrq ye ‘grievous for herself’, explains (and so 
previously Wunder) ‘y r¥xn, not the doom of captivity, but rather her present 
condition of mute and inconsolable grief’. But however was anybody, Greek or 
modern, to know that? All others, from the scholiast down to the Budé of 
1955, have taken vvy7n in its only possible sense, as precisely Iole’s ‘doom of 
captivity’ ; Platt, l.c., in explicit protest against Jebb. Yet that does not work. 
Obviously we should then require in place of the ‘but’ an ‘and’; as witness, 
for example, O.C. 1014-15 6 éeivos, dvak, ypynords: ai cvpdopai | 
mavwAes, afvat 5° duvvabeiv.' The fatal word for this sense of r¥y7 is just dAAd. 
And those who have tried to circumvent this fact have failed. Hilberg’s aAAd 
is entirely idiomatic; but what precedes it is no more idiomatic than neat. 
Reiske’s raAAa is too vague. 

What is, in fact, quite intolerable at this point in this play and this speech is 
the statement (even if there were no fatuous ox to enforce the obvious’) that 
Iole’s is an unhappy fate. After what Deianira has said as far back as 243, and 
again at 298-313, and after what Lichas himself has said at 284, both stage and 
auditorium have grasped this fact. And Lichas is naturally referring to what 
he himself has just described. 

Jebb, sensitive to drama, realized (after Wunder) the impossibility of such a 
comment, and they are clearly right about the sense required ; but Iole’s grief 
is not a 7¥yn. What her not unkindly guard thinks reprehensible in this captive 
princess ‘and yet understandable’ is her fastidiousness, delicacy, inability to 
face the inevitable and endure rough treatment. The word he will have used? 
is rpudj. That is how a male Greek would see it; witness—mutatis mutandis, 
naturally—the comment attributed to Aeschines in Dem. F.L. 196-7, where 
after her city’s capture a well-bred and decent Olynthian woman, forced by 
him into a men’s drinking party, is terrified by their demands and reduced 
to great distress (dSnpovovons): dvexrov odcav 

The best way to complete this sentence now would (in my view) be the adrn 
of Ven. b plus the ’or’ of Hartung; though Wecklein’s unemphatic adris is 
also possible. I see no chance for ye; with arn it would be meaningless, with 
airy (‘bad in itself’) too analytical for this speaker (Ant. 319 and 323 come 
from an eccentric). Thus Denniston’s embargo would appear to be con- 
firmed. 

I have even three other reasons for my confidence in tpudy. (i) That this is 
how Sophocles would present such a series of ideas can be seen from El. 254-7 
aicxvvouat pév, yuvaixes, et Soxd | Opjvors dyar | 


19 


1 Denniston, op. cit., p. 162, under S¢, 
says that the sense ‘and’ preponderates where 
no peév precedes, and in such cases there is no 
essential difference between 5€ and xai. 
Jebb’s ‘but’ here has to be buttressed, in his 
note by an English supplement ‘but (all the 
more)’, in his translation by the misleading 
‘accurst’ for 

? ‘Its primary function is to bring home 


to the comprehension of the person addressed 
a truth of which he is ignorant, or tempora- 
rily oblivious’ (Denniston, op. cit., p. 537)- 

3 Only two critics have seen that rvyn is 
the source of the trouble, Blaydes (Addenda) 
and Herwerden; the latter (where?) pro- 
posed vn; but dvy denotes feeling, not 
behaviour; and I do not believe that dy 
could ever be ‘xaxy’ in this sense. 
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20 A. Y. CAMPBELL 


aAX’ 4 Bla yap rabr’ dvaykdle pe Spav, ovyyvwre. (ii) This comment of a 
herald upon the difference between Iole’s reaction to captivity and that of the 
other women makes a foil, with typically Sophoclean subtlety, to that of a 
mature and sensitive woman at 312-13—where Jebb has a finely percipient 
note. (iii) Knowing what he does know and intends to conceal from Deianira, 
Lichas will naturally not say anything to suggest that Iole’s fate is in itself more 
distressful than that of the other captive women ; and just as naturally, he will 
attribute the evident difference in behaviour to her character or her previous 


rank. 


393-7 Al. ri xpy, yovar, podrdvra Aéyew ; 
SiSafov, us Eptrovros, feicopast, 
4H. ds ek taxeias adv xpovw Bpade? 
dovets, mpiv Kavvewoac0a Adyous. 
AI. ei xpHles eyed. 


Wakefield’s as spas became the textus receptus (L. Campbell, Schneidewin- 
Nauck, Jebb), and I agree that the parenthetic e/copds (strangely' admitted by 
Pearson, as also by Masqueray and Dain) is impossibly harsh. Jebb quotes 
(from Blaydes) three examples of «is occurring twice within a single trimeter; 
but one «s-phrase enclosed by another is much more awkward, and of this no 
example is forthcoming. Neither eicopds nor ws dpas is quite respectful ; Lichas 
is a menial; he very fully acknowledges this in 405-9, and elsewhere he 
addresses Deianira as Séo7owa (430, 434, 472, 481) and is always deferential ; 
she is in a position to reprove him, 616-17. Either reading is theatrically flat, 
since if Deianira can see (and hear) the simple fact that Lichas is departing, 
the audience can observe for themselves that she not only hears but sees. How 
different by comparison is the natural but subtle use of as épds at 365 ; and, in 


a different way, of rdade 5’ domep eicopas at 283. The formula is, in fact, em- — 


ployed to draw attention to definitely striking facts; Kepactis 5’, ws dpar’, 
Aesch. P.V. 674; at Agam. 1597 ws épGs is said with reference to the dead body 
of A.; and see, for example, E. Helid. 928, where pév, eipjoera 
is explained by 930-1, or J.A. 913-14 where a lady appears among ‘a licentious 


soldiery’. The emendation is unmethodical, because owing to the abruptness | 


which they involve, the letters evo constitute the odd part, the hard core, of the 
corruption, and should therefore be retained. 

Surely what the dramatist wrote was e/ ov y’ eds. For the synizesis cf. Ant. 95, 
O.T. 1451—see also 0.C. 1192—Ar. Lys. 734, with Iliad 5. 256, etc. ; and with 
o following, Od. 21. 233, perhaps also O0.C. 1192 (ed. Lond. i). This by contrast 
has point. L. intended merely a polite formula ; he did not know that it was to 
be a tragic crisis, and that leave to depart would for the moment be withheld. 
Cf. Eur. Phoen. 1217-18, where the dyyeAos says to Jocasta ri od« eiacas ef 
| amedOeiv, pnvica xaxd (a similar situation, therefore). 
And at 329-30, and again at 344, of our own play, the verb is associated, at 
least, with permission to depart. For the polite formula, cf. (variously) £1. 


554, 632. 


1 One answer to his defence (C.R. xxxix _ the passages quoted the parenthesis has real 
(1925), 3) is that a parenthetic dpas is not _ point; e.g. there is an object to be pointed 
the same thing as a parenthetic eicopGs; vous out, or an object lesson to be enforced. 
voyez is not vous regardez. Another is that in 
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SOPHOCLES’ TRACHINIAE: TEXTUAL PROBLEMS a1 


526-30 pdrnp pev ofa 
70 8° dudiveixnrov dupa vippas 
éXewov appever 
parpos adap BeBay’, 
ore moptis 


526 is an inorganic series of Greek words. To start by tinkering with parnp 
is little use. The first necessity is to explore for the original construction, and 
that must involve experiment. Jebb alone has tackled this problem methodi- 
cally ; his second and (still more) third paragraphs are excellently reasoned, and 
make requirements which must certainly be met. But his papyé is too personal! 
for his dydv; his ofa ¢palw is flat; and since his pév belongs in fact to his 
aydv, what he is saying is really dywv 5€ wev papya—a feature of the traditional 
text which I am still disposed to denounce, as follows. 

In Greek you cannot say” éyw (you may say dé, or pév, or 
kal pev) tadra obs untnp. Hyperbaton of such a per will not give it 
a function. Of course you can say 5é radra A€yw ws Ta 8’ 
«is Ovydrnp, but that is quite different ; all three particles are in true relation to 
their context; but that is not at all the case here. Twenty-five years ago I 
suggested that the solecism could be eliminated from this example by reading 
éy@da, pdrnp pev of’ édpr€ev. But about that I have since developed three 
qualms, each I hope worth stating. (i) Mention of the mother here seems to me 
to weaken the sudden climax, xa70 parpos adap BéBay’ ; and one has no war- 
rant for the mother’s presence, since a0 parpds probably means’ from the 
mother’s tutelage—tandem desinit matrem. Indeed drnp, so much suspected, 
might very well be just a scribal repetition of the familiar type. (ii) I am not too 
happy, even now, about the peév—dé antithesis, the mother shuddering, the 
maiden pathetic ;* it seems pointless. (iii) In tragedy the crasis éy@5a appears 
to be confined to the trimeters: Soph. O.C. 452, Fr. 566. 4, 649. 44; Eur. Med. 
39, 1.T. 544, Ph. 716, perhaps Or. 546 (Hermann). I had relied on J.T. 852, 
but there it is a metrical supplement, and (? éywy’ a, or) Monk’s <o@8’,» 078’ 
may be right. 

parnp being wrong, what (alone) then comes into the picture is Zielinski’s 
6arnp, a most appropriate word (cf. Bacchyl. ix. (x.) 23) which both Rader- 
macher and Masqueray promoted to the text. But in the absence of further 
change this obviously meets neither my main objection nor Jebb’s (more im- 
portant) requirements. Moreover, the sense (‘I, however, tell the tale as a 
spectator’, i.e. as if I had been, for they demonstrably were not) would be 
frigid, without parallel, and intrusive—if it were in the Greek. But it is not 
even there. ofa ¢dpdlw construes itself, inevitably ; cf. El. 334, O.T. 701, Ant. 
693, Tr. 535, 897 (1203-6 exclam., and so Phil. 928-9), O.C. 881, 1428. ofa, 
used as at 105, is never thus postponed ; and «s, which is (El. 234, Ichn. 155; 


He cites Eur. H.F. 1005 ¢dvou papyavros efrev; but read, with Krueger, peév, 
éoxe; but corr. Nauck (-dvr’ éréoxe). 3’. 

2 I dealt with this briefly in a paper 3 So Jebb; similarly Cat. 61. 58-59 is not 
(Oxford Philol. Soc., 1931) summarized in literal. 
Proc. Camb. Philol. Soc. clx (1935), 5; but I 4 Witness footnote 2 on page 82 of my 
hope to discuss the point more thoroughly 1953 ed. of Horace, Odes. 
later. A neat case is Thuc. 6. 25. 2 6 5€ dxwv 
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Eur. Phoen. 835), never has a word! thus intervening between itself and its 
noun. What a tissue of anomalies! 

At line 503 the audience will begin to understand, and so also should 
readers, that they are now to be given the fulfilment of a promise already 
implicitly made by the poet: 21-23, Deianira speaking, kai rpdmov pév dy 
| odk av ob yap add’ doris Fv | Oaxdv arapBis Beas, 
68’ dv Adyou. Sophocles, who in this play has many careful consistencies, was 
not so scatterbrained as, after writing that, to make these maidens—who are 
a good deal younger than Deianira, see 141-—50-—report the bullfight in pictur- 
esque detail, and with one striking technicality (520-1), upon their own 
maidenly authority. If he should now make them describe the terrifying effect 
upon the spectators—the effect of the entire situation 507—25—that would (i) 
reinforce their whole account with a climax, (ii) obviate any apparent claim to 
have spoken as eyewitnesses, and (iii) hint nicely at the source of their in- 
formation. 

Now see the value of experiment; indeed, of mistakes. We try first éya 5é 
Bariip<as> of(5>a dpiéar. No; the emphasis which in any case must fall upon 
éyo from its position (and its addition to a verb) remains quite unjustified. 
When a Chorus begins a sentence with éyw dé (At. 600, Eur. H.F. 352) or 
otherwise uses an emphatic éyo (Phil. 511, 680; O.C. 694; Eur. Alc. 962), it 
expresses a definitely personal view. Between 517 and 530 any éya is intrusive, 
and Jebb was right in scenting corruption just here. Our problem can now be 
solved : (A>éyou 5€ av of” As Deianira had already said, 22-23, 
doris Hv | Pax dv tis Oéas, 68’ dv yor; which shows that there were 
spectators, and implies that few if any were drapfys. Moreover, this is how 
Sophocles writes; cf. O.T. 95 A€youn” dv of? Arovoa; also, in their various 
degrees, El. 334 dv of” abrois ¢dpovd, and O.T. 700-1, Tr. 535. 
Apart from the (typical) substitution of common pdrnp for rare Baryjp, the 
entire corruption was clearly conditioned by the loss of that initial A; eyou had 
to be taken for either éyuoi or eyo; to fit eyes, dpiéev had to be converted into a 
Ist pers. finite verb. Without its optative, av must go; and I still* point to that 
functionless ev at Agam. 568 as evidence that this supposedly harmless particle 
was in tise as an interpolator’s stopgap ;> but now for two most peculiar ex- 
amples of the same device, this time in prose, see a shrewd and learned note 
by D. E. Eichholz in C.R., n.s. ii. 144 f. dpicow is a strong word, compare, 
e.g., O.T. 1303-6; and for its use to describe the horror produced by the 
sight of bovine monsters cf. Aesch. P.V. 695 (lyr.), Eur. Hipp. 1202 with 1214-16. 
It belongs to the vocabulary of Sophocles, and in particular of this play, 1044 
epprta. 

“ suggest that what I have now restored lasted at least as long as the age of 
Ovid. In Met. 9, between lines 8 and 280, there are, naturally, numerous and 
obvious reminiscences of our play; even in detail, e.g. cf. Ovid’s 11-12 with 
Tr. 10, he asked her father ; and it is most remarkable that the only ancient 
description which we possess of the dudimAcKroe KAipaxes of this stasimon is 
Ovid’s in 52-61. Corresponding to Tr. 517-22 we have 44-45; and then the 


Except, naturally, udrnp 8” rs, As in the summary referred to (p. 21 


Eur. Tro. 146. Nn, 2). 
2 Or Oarnp y’ av? 5 P.S. I have just noticed that Blaydes in 


3 Or ofa dpitev? Augments are omitted at his Addenda wrote: “The pév is evidently 
499, 515, 516. not required here.’ 
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counterpart to Tr. 523-5 follows in 46-49. Our metamorphoser has, indeed, 
elected to transform this into a simile; but I am hardly the less inclined to 
point with some confidence to the two words emphasized in the following 
extract. ‘Non aliter uidi fortes concurrere tauros, cum pretium pugnae toto 
nitidissima saltu expetitur coniunx; spectant armenta pauentque, nescia quem 
maneat tanti uictoria regni.’ Even if our words had already been corrupted, 
that represents the sort of rational thing that most ancient poets would have 
written. 


555 iv pot Sdpov dpxatov | Onpds. 


mraAaidv, dpxaiov, moré: some padding! The sentimentality which Jebb’s note 
attributes to Deianira would be irrelevant here; she is not ‘sad’ but worried, 
and in 554-87 is concerned to state all material facts. The feeblest word is 
nore, which cannot go with 7#v, and must therefore go with dpyaiov ; but surely, 
once an ancient monster, always an ancient monster. Jebb records three con- 
jectures for dpyaiov. Has nobody yet seen that what it overlaid was dvraiov?— 
‘a monster once a foe’. Cf. A. Cho. 587 kvwSdAwv avraiwy. The ominous under- 
tone would not be lost on an Athenian audience; éey@pav ddwpa Sdpa KovK 
dvjou.a, that too is Sophocles. 

go7-11. I am sorry to see Miss Dale advocating (C.R., N.s. vi. 106) Weck- 
lein’s unmethodical and detrimental excision of these five lines, and saying that 
they ‘are not to be improved by tinkering with a word or two’. dzaidas odcias 
is not Greek, and in any context would have to be improved. The fundamental 
fault is with the traditional and all editorial texts of the preceding context ; 903 
is fatuously inconsistent not only with go7—11 but with 904 (where then were 
the altars?) and, for that matter, with 905-6. And even apart from Deianira’s 
movements, how can the Nurse herself say g03 when her own observations— 
even within go4-6—stultify it? Decades ago I placed 903, with éuaurjv for 
éauriv, after g14—to find, of course, that the correction had been made 
already ; by Hense, Studien zu S. (Leipzig 1880), pp. 209-12, three pages all 
worth reading. As for 911, what had Pearson (C.R. xxxix. 4-5, a series of— 
mostly—extraordinary statements) and Housman (ibid. 78) been thinking of 
when they read their Jebb at this point? Jebb’s ris ém’ aAAous removes the 
difficulty and makes perfect sense ; and that it is the right solution is shown by 
his citation of Eur. H.F. 337-8 in his generally excellent note. (But it would 
have been better to say ‘when the master was (not ‘and mistress were’) dead’, 
since Deianira’s prospective suicide is obviously her own secret.) ém’ dAdots is 
consistent with yévowr’ Epnuor (905 Nauck’s correction, rec. Jebb) which 
indicates an—of course, temporary—vacancy. 


1018-19 ® wai avdpds, rovpyov peilov 
kar’ od avAAaBe, coi Tre yap dupa 
Naturally, the latter of the two areas above enclosed in obeli has caused an 


immense amount of trouble; see Jebb’s Appendix; add J. Jackson, Marg. 
Scaen., pp. 205-6, a grotesque proposal ;’ and for the latest extraordinary 


! In making the old man address to the the reproachful and despairing tones of all 
young this breezy British exhortation, Jack- _ three of the speaker’s previous admonitions. 
son does not seem to have given a thought to 
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reconstruction and its perhaps still more extraordinary translation see the new 
(1955) Budé. Jebb’s second paragraph on p. 150 is incontrovertible; it led him 
to the emendation ooi yap éroiua, which he placed in the text, following it with 
Meineke’s clear correction és wAéov. Jebb’s emendation is methodical, and 
salutary—so far as it goes; I could have made no progress at all without it. 

The master-key to this complex has not hitherto been observed. pei{ov 
dvjxet is itself unsatisfactory, and not less so after Jebb’s defence. A scribe had 
confused the end of 1018 with that of 1019, causing the next scribe to transpose 
them. For the rest, oot és is harsh, and unexampled ; the proper 
construction, which is already here in words, can be implemented by reading 
(with a sense made possible by my reconstruction) 757 for 7 5’. All will now 
run smoothly and lucidly: rotpyov peilov ér’, Kat’ 
ad avAaBe, coi yap és mA€ov 75 ‘for it is now to you 
[this is slang for us, but in sense exact] to do more for him than I can’, Cf. Hdt. 
6. 109. 4. és oé avyjKe ‘it devolves upon you’, corresponding to év coi viv éari 
ibid. 3 and és cé viv reiver ibid. 6. (For my ofwas anyone who likes may read 
oivo., but the former seems to me to suit the subdued tone.) 

(P.S. 1046 Tat Adyw Kaxdt. In Proc. Camb. Philol. Soc. clxxi. 26-27 I pro- 
posed kai Adyyns axuq. By inadvertence I omitted from my parallels 856-9 of 
this play itself, Adyya . . . 


Cambridge A. Y. CAMPBELL 


[Readers of the Classical Quarterly will have heard with sorrow of the death 
of Professor Campbell. He corrected the proofs of the above article shortly 
before he died.] 
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THE TEXT OF THE PSEUDO-CICERONIAN 
EPISTULA AD OCTAVIANUM 


Tue pseudo-Ciceronian Epistula ad Octavianum enjoys the unmerited distinction 
of being preserved not only in most" of the manuscripts which contain the Ad 
Atticum letters but also in some of those which contain the second half of the 
Ad Familiares letters ; the former tradition is usually designated 2, the latter I 
shall designate X. It was on the 2 tradition that the earliest printed texts were 
based. In the sixteenth century Cratander (1528) and Turnebus (1565) intro- 
duced a number of readings from the X tradition ; some of these were incor- 
porated in the vulgate, but the printed editions from that of Lambinus (1565) 
to that of Purser (1902) still continued to be based mainly on 2. In 1913, in an 
article in Eranos, xiii. 136-46, Sjégren set himself to prove that the value of 2 
had been overrated in the establishment of the text, and that greater im- 
portance should be attached to X than to 2;? and in accordance with this 
view, in his 1914 Teubner text, Sjégren follows X, as against 2, about twice as 
often as Purser does. This view of Sjégren’s, I believe, will not stand examina- 
tion, and to disprove it is the purpose of the present article. 

The oldest and best authority for the text of Ad Fam. ix-xvi is M (Mediceus 
49. 9), of the ninth or tenth century ; unfortunately it does not contain the Ep. 
ad Oct. The oldest manuscripts which do contain it are H (Harleianus 2682, of 
the eleventh century, in the British Museum)* and F (Berolinensis Lat. fol. 
252, of the twelfth or thirteenth century, formerly in the Staatsbibliothek in 
Berlin but evacuated during the war of 1939-45 to the Universitatsbibliothek 
in Tubingen, where it still is). H and F were the only two representatives of 
their family which Sjégren used for the Ep. ad Oct., but they are not the only 
ones which exist: there are also a number of fifteenth-century manuscripts 
which, though of later date than HF, must nevertheless be taken into account, 
since they are quite certainly not derived from either H or F. First there is D 
(Palatinus 598, in the Vatican), the merits of which have long been recognized 
in establishing the text of Ad Fam. ix-xvi.° Secondly there is a class of manu- 
scripts which Mendelssohn’ decided to ignore, but the value of which, at least 
for the Commentariolum Petitionis (which depends entirely on the X tradition), 
has since been demonstrated by Constans.® As the best representative of this 
class Constans chose V (Parisinus 14761) ; a much inferior representative? is 
Canonicianus Class. Lat. 210, in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, to which I 
shall assign the symbol B. In what follows, therefore, the X tradition is 
represented by HFDV(33),'°and my citations of these five manuscripts are from 


t All those used by Sjégren except E 5 Cf. ibid. xxi ff. 
(Ambrosianus E 14 inf.) and N (Lauren- 6 Cf. ibid. xxii ff.; Constans, Cicéron, 
tianus Conv. Suppr. 49). Correspondance i. 276. 
2 ‘Equidem vitiis virtutibusque codicum 7 le. xxvi ff. 
perpensis pro certo habeo FH, si rem univer- 8 R.E.L. viii (1930), 345 ff.; Correspon- 
sam spectamus, maiore emolumento quam dance, i. 19 ff. 
Q ad verum recuperandum adhiberi.’ ° Constans, Correspondance, i. 20 ff. 
3 In 37 passages, as against Purser’s 18. 10 [ have ignored (as being valueless) 
+ Cf. Mendelssohn’s edition of the Ad nearly everything peculiar to B. 
Fam., Praef. xx ff. 
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my own collations. (The readings of 2, on the other hand, I have taken from 
Sjégren’s edition.) 

Such are the sources which are preserved for the X tradition; but editors 
also quote two sources which are lost or have not been identified. These are 
manuscripts used by Cratander and by Turnebus. Since Sjégren, near the 
beginning of his article (p. 137, lines 7-8), makes it a point in favour of X 
that it not infrequently agrees with readings of these two scholars, it is im- 
portant to examine the nature of these readings. 

(a) Cratander. In the Letters to Atticus, Quintus, and Brutus there is no doubt 
that Cratander had access to a good manuscript source’ which has now been 
lost. In Ad Fam. ix—xvi the value of his sources is much more dubious : Mendels- 
sohn’s? view is that both Cratander’s text and the variant readings which he 
placed in his margin are a conflation of (i) the editions current in his day (the 
Ascensian editions of 1511 and 1522), and (ii) manuscript sources, one of them 
ancient and good, the rest late and bad; the result is a farrago, which can 
fortunately be completely ignored because there is in fact no good reading in 
either Cratander’s text or his margin which is not found in H or D. Although 
Mendelssohn himself believes that Cratander did have an ‘antiquus codex’ at 
his disposal, he acknowledges that it would be difficult to refute the opposite 
view, that Cratander used no manuscripts of earlier date than the fifteenth 
century. It is this opposite view which I believe to be true in the Ep. ad Oct. 
Here again, as in Ad Fam. ix—xvi, Cratander’s text (as distinct from his mar- 
ginal variants) is a conflation of the Ascensian editions (based on 2) with a 
manuscript of the X class ; the readings which he derived from the latter source 
usually agree with the consensus of HFDV(B), but there is one clear instance 
of agreernent with DVB as against HF, viz. 2. 173 etst nunc DVB Crat. : et(si) 
HF: quamquam 2. On the other hand, there is what appears to be one case of 
agreement with HFVB as against D, viz. 3. 5 sapientis etiam HFVB Crat.: 
etiam sapientis DQ; but to this I attach no importance, since Cratander else- 
where shows himself free in inventing his own word-order ;* there is nothing 
else in the X elements of Cratander’s text which could not have come from D. 
In his marginal variants Cratander gives a total of fourteen words, comprising 
nine readings which are textually significant. The general tendency of these 
nine readings is to agree with X as against 2; in particular, they agree with B 
six times, with HFV seven times, and with D eight times. The only case of 
disagreement with D is at 2. 8 recentis, where D (in common with all other 

known manuscripts) has praesentis. This unique reading recentis has been adopted 
by every editor since it was first imported into the text by Baiter in 1866, but it 
is (I think) nothing more than a misreading of D: D has pn is, but the round 
part of the p has been filled in by a blot in such a way as to make the letter look 
not unlike a badly formed r (with an unusually long vertical stroke) ; Cratander, 
I believe, read the word as rniis, i.e. recentis. If I am right, this would prove that 
Cratander’s source for his X readings, at least in the Ep. ad Oct., was the extant 
fifteenth-century manuscript D, and not some valuable ancient manuscript 


1 Cf. Sjogren, Commentationes Tullianae, 
92-103. 

2 Le. xxiv. 

3 In my text-references the first figure is 
the number of the section, the second the 
number of the line within the section reckoned 


from Sjégren’s text (but approximately the 
same for any modern text, e.g. that of 
Purser). 

4 e.g. 2. 3 libera ut esset X; ut esset libera Q; 
ut libera esset Cratander. 
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which has been lost. Even if I am wrong in thinking that it was D itself which 
Cratander used, I regard it as certain that his manuscript was a twin of D, and 
of no greater value than D; and that the unique reading recentis originated as I 
have explained, from a misreading of praesentis. Both Cratander’s text, there- 
fore, and his marginal variants can be ignored in establishing the text of the 
Ep. ad Oct. 

(b) Turnebus. In the second volume of his Adversaria published at Paris in 
1565 Turnebus devotes a short chapter (Book xvi, ch. 8) to the Ep. ad Oct. ; 
a few of his notes are exegetical,’ and can therefore be left out of account, but 
most of them concern the text; in these he corrects the readings of the current 
printed editions by reference to a manuscript (“codex manuscriptus’, ‘scriptus 
liber’) or manuscripts (‘vetera monumenta’, ‘libri antiqui’). Altogether he 
quotes just over twenty readings which are textually significant; the general 
tendency of these readings is to agree with X as against 2. At 2. 11 and 3. 12 
he gives the X reading, but with the omission of reque p. in the former passage 
and of pi. sc. in the latter; to these omissions I should attach no importance, 
since they may well be due not to Turnebus’s source but to Turnebus himself 
or to his printer. Apart from these omissions, there is nothing in his quotations 
which could not have been derived from a manuscript of the X class resembling 
D or V except (i) 3. 10: the insertion of et between immunitate and nationes ; (ii) 
4. 1: nunc instead of tunc X; (iii) 9. 16: eam potentiam instead of eum potentium (or 
-tem) DV or eum HF; (iv) 9. 16: dedecus pecuniam instead of ded- et pecuma X. 
In none of these four cases would it have been beyond the wit of Turnebus to 
reach the result which he gives by improving on his manuscript(s) ; in (ii), 
nunc is certainly a conjecture, whether by Turnebus or by someone else, to 
make some sort of sense of the erroneous quoque optamus read by X; in (iv), 
Turnebus need not even have used his faculty of divination, since dedecus 
pecuniam was in fact the reading of the current editions based on 2. In conclu- 
sion, any manuscript which Turnebus may have had at his disposal, however 
‘ancient’ it may have been, was (if we may judge from the evidence he sup- 
plies) little, if at all, superior to our existing manuscripts: in three passages 
only does it contribute anything which does not stand in any of our existing 
manuscripts, and in one of these three passages its contribution is certainly 
wrong. 


We are now in a position to examine the passages in which Sjégren seeks to 
prove that the reading of X is superior to that of Q. 


1. 5. nulla enim remedia quae vulneribus adhibentur tam faciunt dolorem quam quae sunt 
salutaria 2; adhib- non fac- dol- quamvis sint sal- X. 

Sjogren (p. 138) rejects the reading of 2 on the ground that the sense which 

it gives (‘no remedies applied to wounds are so painful as those which are 

efficacious’) is not true; he accordingly adopts the reading of X (‘all remedies 


! So also is his quotation of Paridem patriae 
(6. 9) in Adv. Book xxvii, ch. 30. This should 
not be adduced (as it is by Purser and by 
Sjogren) as though Turnebus found it in 
some manuscript used by him; he himself 
makes no such claim, and he is obviously 
quoting the phrase (inaccurately) from 


memory of the current editions (which all 
read, as 22, patriae Paridem). It is a safe guess 
that his manuscripts here read, as X, patrem 
patriae, and that Turnebus refrained from 
quoting this reading in Book xvi, ch. 8, 
because he recognized that it was wrong and 
the reading of the current editions was right. 
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applied to wounds are painful, even if they are efficacious’). But I do not think 
that this is an adequate criterion: in a composition of this kind truth is of less 
importance than strikingness, and this surely tells in favour of 2. Moreover, 
if we ask which of the two readings was the more likely to be corrupted to the 
other, the answer must again be in favour of 2: it was, I believe, the acci- 
dental omission of quae after quam which left the sentence truncated and gave 
an opportunity for the rewriting of it which we find in X. 


I. 13... . templis, in quibus reviviscente iam libertate deinde rursus oppressa senatus 
nihil consulitur 2; rev- deinde rursus oppressa sen- nihil cons- DVB; rev- tyrannide 
rursus oppressus sen- nihil cons- HF. 


Sjégren (p. 138) admits that the Latinity of the reading of Q is defensible, 
but claims that the reading of HF is supported by various passages in Cicero’s 
Letters and Philippics. This is one of the few passages in which he has not been 
followed by the later Tyrrell—Purser ;' and rightly so. The evidence of DVB, 
which was not available to Sjégren, proves that the original reading of the X 
family was the same as that of 92, but that iam libertate was omitted through the 
scribe’s eye wandering from the last two letters of reviviscente to the last two 
letters of libertate; whereas DVB have faithfully preserved both deinde and the 
feminine termination of oppressa (although neither of these makes sense after 
the omission of iam libertate), the common ancestor of HF has manufactured a 
construction and a sense by boldly ‘emending’ deinde to tyrannide and oppressa 
to oppressus. 


2. 5. bona spe 2; spe X. 


The only reason given by Sjégren (pp. 138-9) for following X rather than 2 ) 


is that bona ‘arouses the suspicion of being an interpolation’. Here again he is 
not followed by Tyrrell—Purser, who point out, by a reference to T.L.L. ii. 
2093.1 ff., how common the expression dona spes is in Cicero and other authors. 


I do not think that Sjégren would have suspected the genuineness of bona had | 


he realized just how common omissions are in X (see pp. 30-31 below). 


2. 20... . ut ista aut dissimulare possit aut non dolere, aut, si nulla ratione publicis | 


incommodis mederi queat, non morte proprium periculum vitet 2; morte propria 
[-rte V] malum vitet X. 


Sjogren (p. 139) argues that the author would not have represented Cicero 
as complaining about the danger which threatened him personally. But the 
‘danger’ meant here is obviously not the danger of death (since it is by death 
that it is to be avoided) but the danger of slavery; even if he cannot prevent 
the state from being enslaved, the good patriot can prevent himself from being 
enslaved, by committing suicide. The contrast with publicis incommodis demands 
that the adjective proprius should go with periculum, not with morte; malum is 
nothing more than an attempt to make sense of iculum after the contraction 
for per had dropped out of the text because of the preceding proprium. 


* Vol. vi, 2nd edn. (1933), p. 339. The (instead of oppressa) in the text is due to 
note here shows that the reading oppressus inadvertence. 
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3. 11. (Antonius) dictaturam gerebat, leges imponebat, prohibebat dictatorem creari, 
legibus senatus consulti [vel -to, vel s.c.] ipse repugnabat in senatu 2; creari pl. 
ipse regnabat in consulatu X. 

The reading of 2 is easily healed by the addition of s to consulti; so already 
Aldus Manutius in 1519. Against this reading Sjégren (p. 143) brings only two 
points : (a) repugnabat is rather a weak word ; (6) ipse is not very appropriate in 
the context ; he himself therefore adopts the reading of X, and has a long note 
explaining how anyone could have thought that a dictator could be created by 
a plebis scitum (he has to whittle down plebis scito to being the equivalent of 
legitime). But the balance of the sentence surely proves that the reading of 2 
is right: just as dictaturam gerebat is answered by prohibebat dictatorem creari, so 
leges imponebat must be answered by something which shows equal incon- 
sistency on Antonius’ part, and this function is satisfactorily fulfilled by legibus 
ipse repugnabat (Sjégren’s objections to the two last words disappear when one 
construes legibus with repugnabat, and not, as he did, with crearz). If this is right, 
it is best to accept the whole of 2’s reading, and to suppose that the writer 
strengthened legibus by the addition of senatus consultis, and then worked in 
a subsidiary contrast between senatus consultis and in senatu. The reading of X 
will be partly a mechanical corruption (sc. from 5.c.), and partly (regnabat in 
consulatu) deliberate rewriting of the kind which we have already seen in 1. 13. 


4. 10. (senatus) appellavit imperatorem hostium exercitu pulso tribuens honorem non ut 
sua caede tausust ille fugiens exercitus te nominaret imperatorem 2; trib- hon- 
om. X; caede rursus ille X. 

Sjégren (p. 140) thinks it makes little difference whether or not tribuens 
honorem is accepted; to me these words seem to be yet another example of 
omission in X. He also thinks that both ausus (= audens or audax ; ‘emboldened 
by its own defeat’) and rursus (= ‘andrerseits’, ‘dagegen’) are possible, but 
neither seems to me convincing. I should prefer to conjecture caede <re)versus. 
The historical circumstances are explained by Sjogren (p. 139). 


g. 1. st quid illae maiorum nostrorum sepultae reliquiae sapiunt 2; sepulturae sapiunt X. 


Sjogren (p. 141) argues against the reading of 2 that there is no obvious 
reason why sepultae reliquiae should ever have been corrupted to what stands 
in X. But there is: the scribe’s eye wandered from the second letter of reliquie 
to the same letter at the end of the word, thus omitting the whole word except 
the first letter and the last, and leaving sepultere. We need not therefore follow 
Sjégren in his valiant but unavailing attempt to prove that sepulturae could have 
a concrete sense (= sepulti); in defending the word, Sjégren is defending a 
mechanical corruption. 


In addition to these cases 2 preserves what is either certainly the right 
reading or at least a superior reading in the following passages’ as well (I do 
not include examples of pure omission of words in X): 2. 10 quin quoniam (qui 
qu- X); 2. 19 quis huius (qui huius X); 3. 3 priore . . . antecedente (-ri . . . -ti X); 
3. 9 publicam dilapidabat (publicandi or -dam lap(p)id- X) ; 4. 1 oportebat (-bit X) ; 
4. 1 exstitisti tu (extitisse(s) X); 4. 2 quidem optimus (quoque optamus X); 4. 3 et 


' In less than one quarter of these passages does Sjégren’s apparatus reveal the facts. 
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veteranis (ut vet- X); 4. 5 prope iam (desperatam et X'); 5. g abducis (add- vel ed- 
X) 5; 5. 9 cur hostis (cum hos- X); 6. 2 eram (erat X); 6. g dixi (dicebam X) ; 6. g 
patriae Paridem (patrem patriae X*); 7. 6 verissime memoria (-im(a)e -i(a)e X); 
7. 13 re p. (ret p. X); 7. 16 audebit (audere(t) X) ; 8. 3 non quo (non quod X) ; 8.6 
est eligendum (sit el- X); 9. 8 quid de (quod de X); 9. 9 annos (annis X); 9. 124 
pueritia (in pu- X) ; g. 12 ut non posset non confiteri (aut confiteretur X*) ; 9. 16 pecuniam 
(et pecunia X); 10. 1 obtineret (viderit X); 10. 8 illos (eos X). 

In comparison with this list, the number of passages in which X preserves 
the right reading, or at least a superior reading, is not great: 1. 10 Italia (et It- 
2); 2. 1 assentatur (-titur 2); 2. 8 doloris habet (dol- est or est dol- 2); 3. 13 
concupierat (-iebat 2); 4. 5 afflictam (affectam 2) ; 5. 6 beneficii tui (ben- sui 2) ; 6.7 
ego ipsum senatum (ego ipse sen- 2); 7. 13 partienda (rapi- or capi- 2); 9. 17 im 
pudicitia ablat. (-itiae 2). Perhaps also the present tenses at 8. 8 concupiscis and 
g. 1 relinquit deserve the preference (because of the corresponding present 
tenses in the context) over the perfect tenses concupisti and reliquit given by Q. 
More doubtful is 5. 10 petitur X: ponitur Q; Sjégren (p. 138) adopts petitur 
without hesitation, and so should I, were it not that, in this sentence, X omits 
three words and alters another one, i.e. instead of cur hostis relinguitur, civis 
hostis loco ponitur? X reads cum hostis loco petitur; 1 think that petitur may well be 
a second ‘emendation’ designed to make some sort of sense of a truncated 
text.5 There is thus altogether a maximum of eleven passages in which the 
preference should be given to X; and in practically none of them® does the 
reading of 2 reveal the sort of rewriting which we have found to be charac- 
teristic of X. 

This being so, it is only logical that we should give the preference to 2 in 
those nano of discrepancy where there is nothing to choose between the variants. 
Such are:7 2. 14 per Q: pro(h) X; 2. 17 quamquam Q: et(si) X; 2. 18 propitia Q: 
prospera X; 2. 20 adeo est inimicus Q: eo infestus X; 3. 4 populo R. Q: rei p. X; 
4. 9 adversum Q: adversus X; 5. 2 dari Q: dare X; 5. g struis Q: instruis X; 6. 2 
et Q: sed X; 6. 4. ac Q: et X; 6. 6. induxt Q: add- X; 7. 11 et consulem Q: consulem- 
que X; 7. 16 conabitur Q: poterit X; 8. 1 erranti Q: -tis X; 8. 1 verum Q: -re X; 
8. 15 quem hune vocemus 2: quid hunc appel(l)emus X; 9. 2 omnis Q: hominum X; 
Q. 5 proximus Q: -ime X; 9. 6 discesserit Q: dec- X; 9. g decorarunt Q: -avere X; 
g. 20 nullis Q: nulli X. 

So far I have touched only incidentally on omissions of words. Here again 2 
clearly proves its superiority over X. In Q there are only four certain omissions: 
arun of nine words at 2. 11, three words at 3. 10, a sentence of six words at 6. 1, 


ar ‘ the word si at 8. 14; all the other cases in which X hasa fuller text than Q | 


? This variant would be extraordinary in 
any text other than the present: desperatam, 
as Wesenberg (Emendationes Alterae, 147-8) 
points out, spoils the image of afflictam ac 
prostratam rem p. . . . extulisti; it is a wilful 
rewriting, aided by the confusion of the per 
and pro contractions. 

2 In Sjégren’s edition this foolish reading 
is, by an oversight, attributed to 2 instead 
of to X. 

3 Another example of a rewriting conse- 
quent on an omission. 

* For this intrusive et, which has origi- 
nated in a punctuation mark, cf. Sjégren, 


Comm. Tull. 38. 

5 This process is carried still farther by B, 
which reads fellitur, ‘when the enemy is 
driven from his position’(!). 

® The only exception is at 2. 8, where the 
2 manuscripts have inserted est (in different 
Positions) to repair the damage done by the 
accidental omission of habet (that habet was 
original, is shown by the traces of the 
accusative significationem which survive in 22). 
All the other wrong readings of 2 are honest 
(and common) scribal errors. 

7 In less than half of these passages does 
Sjégren’s apparatus reveal the facts. 
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el ed- | may well be (some certainly are) cases of interpolation in X, viz. 1. 4 [id] 
; 6.9) libenter [ fecissem] ; 1. 8 nisi [se] timere; 1. 12 foro [et] curia; 2. 18 quis [est] tam; 
2 X);) 3.5. [quod] utinam ; 3. 15 aut [quid]; 5. 10 [ex] medio; 6. 2 aliquando [tamen] ; 7. 11 
; 8.6) [a te] obsidione; 8. 12 [et] Cassio; 9. 16 dedecus [et] pec-. By contrast, X is either 
124} certainly or probably guilty of omissions at the following points: 1. 11 (3 words), 
uniam |} 1. 14 (2 words), 2. 1. (6 words), 2. 5 (est and bona), 2. 9 et before absentium, 
2. 13 (quidem and aut), 2. 14 (certe), 3. 4 (vir), 4. 11 (2 words), 5. 4 (etiam), 5. 10 
erves| (3 words), 7. 5 (esse), 7. 10 (et hostem), 9. 7 (Scipiones), g. 11 (usque), 9. 12 (3 
et It-| words), 10. 3 (C.). In addition, HF omit words preserved by other manu- 
3. 13 | scripts of the X class (as well as by 2) at 3. 6 (C.), 4. 1 (ut), 7. 9 (te), 7. 12 
; 6.7} (illum hostem arcessitum tamquam coheredem), 8. 9 (iudicia constituebat et), 9. 16 
7 im-| (potent-). At 2. 17 it is difficult to say whether nunc between guamquam and nobis 
‘and | originally stood in the archetype of X and has been omitted by HF or is an 
esent | interpolation in DVB (it does not appear in ).' 
y Q It remains to say something about the differences between 2 and X in the 
etitur | order of words. As in other respects, here also the two families ‘mirum quan- 
mits | tum inter se discrepant’ (Sjogren, p. 136); there are altogether twenty-three 
civis | passages in which they offer a different order. In few of these is it possible to 
ll be | decide with any probability between the variants. It is remarkable, however, 
ated | that Sjogren himself, in twenty-two of these twenty-three passages, adopts the 
the | order of 2; and in only three of them (2. 13, 3. 13, 9. 21) does he even mention 
the | the order of X in his apparatus. So far as the order of words is concerned, 
rac- | Sjégren’s text is based throughout on 92, and not (as one would infer from his 
statement? ‘maior fides habenda videtur codicibus FH’) on X. Indeed it would 
2in | not be true to say that he has based his text as a whole on X; had he chosen to 
nts. | doso, he would have followed X not only in the thirty-seven passages in which 
Q: | he has done so but in at least as many again. 
X; I hope I have proved that the text of this letter should be based on 2 and 
5.2 | not, as Sjégren claims, on X. Where we can test it, Q is less guilty of (a) 
- | mechanical corruptions, (6) omissions, (c) wilful rewriting, than X; and 

X; | therefore it deserves to be followed in all cases except a dozen or so where the 
X; | reading of X is clearly preferable. 
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nm ! Wesenberg wished to insert it, and with him. 
4 C. F. W. Mueller was inclined to agree 2 Edition, Praef. p. x. 
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NOTES ON THE TEXT OF THE 
COMMENTARIOLUM PETITIONIS' 


Ir is not my purpose to discuss the authorship of this work ;? I shall only say 
that I do not believe it was written by Quintus Cicero. The question of author- 
ship cannot be brought into a discussion of the problems raised by the text, 
because, even if it were the product of Quintus’ pen, it would obviously be 
unjustified to apply to Quintus the same canons of Latinity as can be applied 
to his brother. 


A. THE ExTANt MANUSCRIPTS AND THE CONSTITUTION OF THE TEXT 


The text appears (immediately after the certainly spurious Epistula ad 
Octavianum) in what I have called (p. 25 above) the X tradition, i.e. HFDVB. 
F (Berolinensis Lat. fol. 252) was the manuscript on which Buecheler? based 
his text of 1869; he gives a full and accurate‘ collation of it in the first of his 
two apparatus critici, relegating to the second, which he calls (p. 15) a ‘ster- 
quilinum’, a selection of the readings of the other manuscripts known to him 
(chiefly ‘Lagomarsiniani’, for which see p. 41 below). H (Harleianus 2682) 
was first collated for this work by Baehrens in 1878 (Miscellanea Critica, 23 ff.) ; 
his collation is neither so complete nor so accurate’ as Buecheler’s collation of F, 
D (Palatinus 598) was first systematically used by Constans® in 1934, although 
it had made fitful appearances in the history of the text since 1618 (the edition 
of Gruter).” V (Parisinus 14761) was the discovery of Constans.® To these I 
have added B (Canonicianus Class. Lat. 210) as one of the better representa- 
tives of the ‘deteriores’. 

H (including not only the original text but also the corrections and variants 
with which it is supplied) and F are very closely related ; of the two, H is not 
only the older but also the better. This was proved by Sjégren in 1913 (Eranos 
xiii. 112 ff.) ; accordingly, in his 1914 Teubner text, he follows H in twelve 


1 In my text-references the first figure is 
the number of the section, the second the 
number of the line within the section reckoned 
from Sjégren’s text (but approximately the 
same for any modern text, e.g. that of 
Purser). 

2 The latest discussion of the problem is 
by Mrs. M. I. Henderson, 7.R.S. xl (1950), 
8 ff. Although not all of the points which she 
makes are equally convincing, I agree with 
her general position. 

3 Quinti Ciceronis Reliquiae, Leipzig. 

4 A few errors were corrected by Buecheler 
himself in an additional note on the last page 
of his edition; two more (9. 5 sororum, not 
-ris; 38. 7 ubi, not ut) were corrected by 
Hendrickson (Decenn. Public. of Univ. of 
Chicago, First Series, vol. vi (1904), No. vi, 
pp. 23-24). I have noticed the following 
additional errors or omissions: 16. 7 gui (not 
quis) ost-; 20. 5 tuum, not suum; 20. 6 illorum, 
not ull-; 57. 6 aliqua, not -am. 


5 e.g. 3. 1 facultates, not -tis; 24. 12 aliquo, 
not alioquo; 33. 10 habes, not -cas; 34. 6 
salutatorum, not -rium; 42. 8 committas, not 
comitas ; 44. 3 gra, i.e. gratia, not grata; 50. 11 
adsit, not adsis; 52. 2 the information given 
about the ut before splendida applies not to it 
but to the ut before illustris. At 48. 6 
Baehrens bases a conjecture (innumeros) on 
what I believe to be a misreading of the 
manuscript (I think the scribe intended 
omnis, not umeris). The two most important 
errors, however, which have misled some 
later editors (including Sjégren), are at 10. 
23, where H does omit fuerunt, and at 23. 1, 
where it does not omit appareat. 

® Cicéron, Correspondance, i. 80 ff. (see also 
18, 276). I have noticed the following errors 
in Constans’s collation of D: 1. 10 = 42. 7 
naturarum, not naturam; 12. 3 erit is omitted. 

7 See below, p. 40 note 5. 

8 R.E.L. viii (1930), 345 ff. ; Correspondance, 
i. 19 ff. 
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passages where Purser, still under the influence of Buecheler, had followed F. 
Purser himself had already deserted F in favour of H in thirteen passages ; this 
makes a total of twenty-five passages in which Buecheler’s reading, based on F, 
has been abandoned. In all but two! of these twenty-five passages the new 
evidence of DVB shows that this preference for H is right; and it shows also 
that H should be preferred in yet another passage (58. 4 scripta ita sunt HDV ; 
ita sunt scripta F). Nevertheless H is by no means so free from error as one might 
suppose from reading Sjégren’s article (especially p. 113 middle) and even 
from examining his apparatus ; some additional errors of H, not mentioned by 
Sjogren in either place, have been noted in footnote 5 on p. 32 above, and 
more can be added, e.g. 1. 4 et (for ac), 3. 7 equestrum (for -rem), 4. 3 quae (for 
qui) debent; 5. 6 possit (for -set), 6. 2 studiosios (for -osos), 18. 7 tribunatum (for 
tribum), 25. 6 quibus st cum (for quibuscum si), 31. 3 candidati sunt (for sint), 35. 9 
monutatim (for min-), 35. 11 and 39. 9 teneo (for teneto), 36. 3 potuit (for poterit), 
43. 4 aut (for atque), 49. 10 opinio (for optimo), 50. 4 studia laus (for laus st-), 54. 7 
contumacia multorum (for mul- cont-), 54. 8 odia (for odium). This list of the errors 
of H balances the information given in Sjégren’s article (pp. 114 ff.) about the 
errors of F, It is important to realize how much error, and of what different 
kinds, is found in both H and F, in order that we may not be too greatly 
influenced by the age of these manuscripts in any comparison between them 
and the later manuscripts DVB. 

These later manuscripts, however, are not so closely inter-related as are HF. 
Whereas VB frequently have a different reading from HF, we find that D 
occupies an intermediate position between HF on the one hand and VB on 
the other; it agrees now with the one pair, and now with the other, and 
almost equally often with each; but its most significant agreements (agree- 
ments in certain error) are nearly all with HF. In cases of discrepancy between 
HF(D) and (D)V, B usually sides with the latter, though it has many readings 
peculiar to itself which are manifest errors or interpolations (though some of 
them happen to be right conjectures). The relationship might be shown by 
the following stemma (adapted from that given by Constans, Correspondance i. 
22, for Ad Fam. ix—xvi) : 


The value of (D)VB is strikingly shown by the fact that, in no fewer than 
forty-seven passages in which Sjégren was compelled to depart from the read- 
ing of HF (on which he based his text), at least one of these manuscripts, and 
usually either two or all three of them, in fact have the reading which Sjégren 
adopted as correct; and in three other passages their reading is closer to 
Sjégren’s than is that of HF. In twenty-four additional passages, where Sjogren 
was content either with the reading of HF or with an emendation based on it, 
Constans gives the preference to (D)VB. In nearly all of these twenty-four 


' These are at 58.6, where DVB agree with F in reading tu and esse (H omits both words). 
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passages I believe that Constans was right; and in nine other passages (10. 1, 
10. II, 14. 2, 15. 3, 22. 5, 26. 2, 42. 13, 46. 7, 56. 1), which I deal with below, 
I think it is possible that the reading of (D)VB should be preferred to that of HF, 

The frequent superiority of (D)VB over HF(D) is shown by several factors; 

(a) Order of words. Where HF(D) have an impossible or inferior order, 
(D)VB preserve the correct order ; e.g. 4. 8 dignum numero HFD: num- dig- VB; 
42. 10 inturpi HF: turpis in DVB; 54. 1 veniebant miht HF: mihi ven- DVB. To 
these I would add 56. 1 volo te HF: te volo DVB (correct reading probably 
te nolo). 

(b) Where HF(D) have a corruption, (D)VB have either the correct reading 
or a less serious corruption. The examples of this are too many to list, but the 
following may be given as typical: 3. 2 sotio H: socio F: scio DVB; 5. 2 allegen- 
dum HFD: -gandum VB; 9. 5 sororum H‘F: -re H'DV: -ris B (correct reading 
perhaps -riis;' cf. Pro Sest. 16 sororiis stupris); 10. 7 fluxerunt HF: fluerunt D: 
fluerent VB (this passage illustrates the intermediate position of D; its reading 
is mid-way between the correct reading preserved by VB and the more serious 
corruption offered by HF) ; 16. 10 cognitionis HFD: -nationis VB; 19. 2 debeant 
HFB: debebant DV ; 20. 4 hominibus HFD: omnibus V ; 25. 4 noticio (or -ia) HFD: 
petitio VB; 25. 6 inimicitiam HFD: amic- VB; 33. 11 0b(0)ebiendo HFB: obeundo 
DV; 35. 13 te vel HF: te id DVB;? 35. 15 tllis HF: illius DVB; 40. 7 purgatio 
HF: -ato DVB; 45. 1 longe HFD: large VB; 46. 9 (a)eque HFD: et quique V: 
equique B (correct reading aequique) ; 47. 9 causa HF: casu DVB; 50. 3 ration 
HFD: orat- VB; 50. 8 comites HFD: -ter VB; 54. 3 novissimum HF : novus sum 
DVB; 57. 3 studiis HF: -iosis DVB. 

A few passages deserve special mention, because in them HF(D) offer what 
looks like, not a mechanical corruption, but a deliberate attempt at emenda- 
tion (we have already seen that this is characteristic of the whole X class in the 
Ep. ad Oct.): 1. 2 aut diligentia DB (rightly): ad diligenciam V : aut intellig[-leg- 
H]entia HF ;3 4. 2 commonendo Koch :* commendo VB (a simple neglecting of a 


contraction) : commendando HFD;5 8. 13 caupones H¢: -nis D: compones V : cum | 


pones B: caupadoces H'F ;° 24. 11 internoscas videto ne (but with the words variously 
divided) DVB: inter nos calumniatores HF ; 32. 3 nomenclator| nomenculator B: 
nomendator V ; nomine dator D: commendator HF. 


(c) Omissions. There is no doubt that a common error in HF(D) is that of 


omission of words. The following words, preserved in the manuscripts noted 
after each but omitted by HF(D), are admitted by Sjogren to his text: 10. 18 
ttbi (DVB) ; 10. 23 fuerunt (DVB) ; 12. 3 erit (VB); 19. 5 C. Corneli (VB; this is 
the omission of HF which, long before Constans drew attention to DV, proved 
to editors that the so-called ‘deteriores’ could not all be derived from HF; see 
Purser’s critical note ad loc.) ; 28. 6 quem (DVB); 40. 6 tis (DVB); 44. 9 st 
(DVB). In these cases the supplements offered by (D)VB are essential ; in the 
following cases they are desirable, and as such rightly admitted by Constans to 


' The corruption will have begun with the 
omission of the final s before the first letter of 
stupris. 

2 This evidence disposes of Sjégren’s sug- 
gestion (Ervanos, xiii. 123) that the vel of HF 
may be the remnant of a variant zel . . . vel 
for aut... aut. 

3 Vainly defended by Sjégren (l.c. 124). 
No virtue is more often mentioned by the 


author of this work than diligentia (5. 1, 22. 


2, 22. 5, 24. 3, 25. 8, 33. 2, 35. 11, 43. 7) BF 


50. 9, 50. 13). 
+ Conjectanea Tulliana (1868), 34. 


5 Vainly defended by Sjégren (I.c. 134). 


® T assume that the author of this reading | 
had Cappadoces in mind (so Buecheler read). | 


Or is it possible that it originated from a 
variant parochos written above caupones? 
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the text: 6. 4 non (DVB)! before nolunt ; 25. 7 ut te utantur (VB)? after agas ; 35. 5 
iis after venient (venient his B: venientt DV); 40. 4 unum (DVB) before quos; 
42. 1 id (DVB) before quod; 42. 11 est after necessaria (so D!: necessarias V) ; 45.5 
aut (DV) after ut id; 50. 9 ac (DVB) before diligenter; 55. 4 homines (DVB) 
after Romae. Sjégren’s arguments (pp. 116, 127-8, 131-2) against the admis- 
sion of some of these words are based on the assumption that, since they do not 
appear in HF, their manuscript authority is suspect; had he appreciated the 
value of (D)VB, he would, I think, have been more ready to admit them. Most 
of these words appear in D as well as in VB, and in these cases we can be fairly 
sure that they stood in the archetype X. Some of them, however, appear in VB 
alone, and in these cases we must always reckon with the possibility that they 
are not omissions in HFD but interpolations in VB. The decision between these 
two alternatives must be made on the merits of each individual case, and must 
frequently remain in doubt; but at 19. 5 (C. Corneli) there is one indubitable 
instance of VB alone having preserved something which stood in X. Since this 
is proved for one passage, it obviously may have happened in others as well. 

There are several other passages where I should admit words which appear 
in (D)VB but not in HF(D) (in none of these passages does Sjégren give the 
relevant manuscript evidence, and Constans does so in only a few of them). 
These are the following : 


(i) Appearing in DVB: 1o. 11 in before alits; this appears only in B, but 
traces of it are preserved both by D (mali is) and by V (malus) ; in altis 
was in fact the vulgate’ from the edition of Hieronymus Squarzaficus 
(1485) to that of Orelli (1829), and is in itself preferable to the dative. 
22. 5 suorum before officiorum; 26. 2 si after nisi (this author uses nisi si 
at 13. 12); 42. 13 et before frons; 46. 7 tuo after temport. 

(ii) Appearing in VB only: 10. 1 tecum after eum (where it may easily have 
dropped out through homoeoteleuton; cf. 7. 2 tecum petunt, 27. 4 ut 
tecum petant) ; 14. 2 multi before consuetudine ; 15. 3 tibt before adversentur. 


There remain two considerably more doubtful cases. At 32. 2 HF have sed, 
D si non, V non se, B sed ut; it is possible that DV have preserved an original 
negative which has dropped out in HFB.* At 51. 2 DVB offer what appears at 
first sight to be an intrusive quae before adeptus ; there is no doubt, however, that 
the sentence would run more naturally if quae were adopted (and a semicolon 
put not after defendendo but after sunt), but this would mean altering’ the 
accusatives urbanam illam multitudinem either to genitives or (more probably) 


' This reading, conjectured by Palermus 
in 1583, was in fact the vulgate from then 
until 1869, when Buecheler invented reasons 
for preferring (qui) volunt, which he thought 


was closer to the reading of F. 

2 Buecheler wilfully misunderstands these 
words, and then proceeds (a) to call them 
‘absurd’ and ‘futile’, (b) to make in the next 
clause an emendation which is unnecessary 
if these words are accepted. 

3 Though it is attributed by Orelli-Baiter 
(1845), Purser, and Constans to Ernesti, and 
is claimed by Mueller as his own conjecture. 
The attributions of conjectures by the editors 


of Cicero’s Letters (not excluding Sjogren) 
are frequently quite unreliable; no one has 
done for them what Clark did for the 
Speeches (cf. Oxford text, vol. i, Praef. p. xi: 
‘operam equidem dedi ut suum cuique pro 
mea parte redderem’). 

4 For the omission of non, cf. what has been 
said above (line 1) about 6. 4, and what is 
said below (p. 36, n. 1) about 15. 1. 

5 Unless, with Hoffa (1837), one admits a 
third example of a type of anacoluthon which 
this author allows himself twice elsewhere 
(18. 12 hos homines, 38. 4 haec). 
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to nominatives; it is possible, therefore, that quae is really an intrusion, an 
erroneous repetition of the preceding qui. 

Even if we do not accept all of these possible instances of omission in HF(D), 
it is quite certain that there are a good many cases where these manuscripts 
have omitted words which are preserved in (D)VB. It is equally certain that 
there are other omissions shared by all our extant manuscripts ; in dealing with 
the Ep. ad Oct. (where we have the evidence of the 2 family by which to check 
that of the X family) we saw that the X archetype was characterized by a 
considerable number of lacunae, and the same is true (though, so far as we can 
judge, not to the same extent) in the Comm. Pet. All modern editors admit 
lacunae at 3. 3 (de), 3. 6 (non multi homines), and 45. 6 (a clause beginning with 
aut). I think myself that those editors are right who admit the following as well: 
3. 4. deinde < fac) ut; 15. 1 esse <non> amicos ;' 17. 2 amet <et> quam; 26. 5 magni 
<se>? aestimare (H? preserves a trace of se in its reading magnis, just as at 31.8 H 
reads praesidis alii quid for praesidii se aliquid) ; 29. 4 ceterorum <ordinum) omnium ; 
44. 3 amicis <si> laudatur ; 46. 3 orationem <eius)> fuisse; 50. 8 bene <te> ut. There 
are four other passages where I suspect that something has dropped out of 
the text, viz. 


(i) 23. 4 significando erga illos pari <studio ac)* voluntate (cf. 40. 9 pari studio 
atque officio, 40. 10 significando tuo erga illos studio) ; editors since Manutius 
have been content to change significando to -da. 

33. 2 primum oportet>> cognosci (oportet is a favourite word of this author, 
occurring at 16. 5, 23. 6, 25. 2, 28. 6, 35. 17). 

35. 2 salutatoribus, qui magis vulgares sunt [sc. quam sive deductores sive 
adsectatores] et hac consuetudine® quae nunc est <ad> pluris? veniunt; here 
editors read plures, nom. parallel to vulgares, but this is unsatisfactory 
whether it means that the salutatores outnumber® the deductores and the 
adsectatores or that the numbers of the salutatores have recently increased.? 
My suggestion, <ad) pluris veniunt (‘visit the houses of more than one 
candidate’), is supported (a) by the repetition of the same thought, four 
lines later, cum obeunt pluris competitores, (b) by Pro Mur. 44, where 
Cicero tells us that the custom of an elector paying the compliment of 
salutatio to more than one candidate at an election was in fact a recent 
innovation: praesertim cum tam hoc novo more omnes fere domos omnium 
[sc. candidatorum] concursent. The correspondence between hoc novo 
more and hac consuetudine quae nunc est cannot, I think, be accidental; 


(ii 


(iii 


! The negative is essential (a) because of 
the parallelism with the preceding invidi, 
alienati, and iratos, (b) because it would be 
ridiculous to suggest that Cicero had won no 
friends through his connexion with Pompey 
(Section 51 shows what the writer thought 
about this); the point is that he may have 
made some enemies thereby. 

2 So Koch, Philologischer Anzeiger, v (1863), 
162. 

3 B actually reads eius, but after fuisse; 
presumably a conjecture. 

4 Is the word studiorum which has caused 
difficulty at 23. 1 a remnant of this? 

5 Pluygers (Mnem., n.s. ix (1881), 121) 


suggested a lacuna (facile possunt) at this 
point; for this he is unjustly ridiculed by 
Mueller, ad loc. 

© V reads et hanc consuetudinem, B et ad hanc 
cons-, but I do not suggest that they lend any 
manuscript authority to the ad which I pro- 
pose to insert. 

7 For what it is worth, the manuscripts 
read pluris, not -res. 

8 No doubt they did, but the suggestion 
that this is a recent development is just in- 
credible. 

9 If this be the thought, the expression of 
it is feeble, even for this feeble author. 
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Hendrickson! was fully justified in including this passage in his list of 
parallels between the Comm. Pet. and the Pro Murena. 

(iv) 52. 3 (cura) ut etiam, si qua possit <ratio)ne, competitoribus etc. The manu- 
scripts read si qu(a)e poscit (or possit) ne; Purser reports four conjectures 
in his critical note, but better than any of these is Sternkopf’s suggestion 
(B. ph. W. xxiv [1904], 299) si qua possit re. In favour of my suggestion 
I should quote 4. 2 omni ratione, 40. 14 eadem inservito ratione, 57. 5 ratione 
aliqua, as well as examples from Cicero like Q.F. i. 2. 4. quacumque potui 
ratione. If this is right, the omission will be partly due to a contraction.” 

One final note. Sjégren (p. 120) deals with some passages in which the 

archetype appears to have had a double reading.’ To these I would add 18. 13 
ut ex animo atque ex tilla summaf voluntate tui studiosi sint; this may go back to 
a double reading, ex voluntate and summa voluntate, the latter written above the 
former and prefaced by ul’ (= vel), which has been transformed into illa (illo 
in H). 


B. Tue Lost or UNIDENTIFIED MANUSCRIPTS 


As in the Ep. ad Oct. (see pp. 26-27 above), it is worth while to examine 
what manuscript sources for the Comm. Pet. were at the disposal of Cratander 
and Turnebus. It is also important to investigate the ‘codex Lagomarsinianus 
50°, which turns up like a ghost every now and then in the apparatus of all 
editors since Buecheler. 

1. Cratander 


In the Ep. ad Oct. we found that the manuscript used by Cratander was 
either the extant manuscript D or an unknown manuscript which was very 
like D; the same is true in the Comm. Pet. I have not examined the whole of 
Cratander’s text, but, since Sjégren does not mention it at all in his apparatus, 
I conclude that it contains nothing noteworthy ; I have examined the variants 
which he recorded in his margin, and the readings which he placed in his text 
at the points where he recorded those variants. The conclusion which emerges 
is that he printed in his text readings which are now found in the “deteriores’ 
(such as the Bodleian manuscript which I have called B, and the Lagomarsi- 
niani collated in Buecheler’s ‘sterquilinum’), and noted in his margin readings 
which are now found in HFDV. Altogether, in a total of 74 words given in the 
margin, there are 35 readings which are textually significant ; of these, 27 are 
found in H, 27 in F, 30 in D, and 19 in V. The source of these marginal notes, 
therefore, was either D itself or a manuscript which bore a closer resemblance 
to D than to H, F, or V; that it was in fact D is suggested (but not proved) by 
one striking agreement in a reading which is known from no other source, viz. 
1. 8 continerentur (ponerentur all other known manuscripts). There are only five 
discrepancies between the notes and the reading of D, none of them important : 
at 33. 7 (tum quod) Cratander has failed to record the word autem which stands 
year; but no subsequent editor even men- 
tions it. 

3 At 28. 8 he follows Baehrens in suggest- 


1 p. 6 of work cited in footnote 4 on 
Pp. 32 above. 
2 Another corruption due to a contraction 


is spem at 41. 4. Lambinus emended to 
Speciem, and quite convincingly justified this 
emendation in his note. The arguments for 
it were restated and amplified by Hendrick- 
son (pp. 24-25) in 1904, and it was briefly 
noted by Tyrrell-Purser 132*) in that 


ing a double reading cum infamia and infamis. 
The only basis for this suggestion is the read- 
ing of H', cum infamis, where infamis is (I 
think) due merely to erroneous anticipation 
of the ending of the two following words 
nullis amicis. 
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between tum and quod in HFDV (both autem and quod are omitted by the ‘de- 
teriores’ and by Cratander’s text); at 46. 7 (plane perito) he has reversed his 
usual procedure and placed in his text the reading of HFD (Platonico) and in 
his margin the reading of the ‘deteriores’; and in the other three places he 
gives an obviously correct reading which anyone could have divined from the 
reading of D (g. 11 Q. for D’s -que; 30. 5 tributim for D’s tribuum; 50. 3 concele- 
brandum for D’s -am). In constituting the text of the Comm. Pet., therefore, 
Cratander’s margin can be ignored as a source of manuscript authority. 


2. Turnebus 


In the third volume of his Adversaria, published posthumously at Paris in 
1573, Turnebus devotes one chapter of four pages to notes on the Comm. Pet.; 
this chapter is Book xxv, ch. 3, but the printer has numbered it ch. 4 by mis- 
take. He goes through the work in the order of the text, dealing with a passage 
here and there; as far as Section 20 he first quotes the reading current in the 
printed editions of his time and then gives what he considers to be a better 
reading, but thereafter he does not always trouble to give the former (‘nec 
enim’, he says, ‘ne longior sim, semper decrevi vitiosa adscribere’) ; inter- 
spersed with the notes on the readings are a few on the subject-matter, which I 
shall leave out of account. 

In proposing these improvements of the text Turnebus based himself largely 
on one or more manuscripts which he had at his disposal. About two-thirds of 
his improvements are explicitly referred to such manuscript source or sources, 
which he designates in three different ways: (i) ‘vetus’ or ‘vetus codex’ or 
‘vetus liber’; (ii) ‘optimus liber’ or ‘bonus liber’; (iii) ‘boni libri’, On the 
other hand, a few are quite certainly his own conjectures, with no manuscript 
authority behind them, e.g. 15. 1 ‘legendum censeam non esse amicos’, 32. 7 “ego 
pro civitatis libentissime vicinitatis' legerim’ (neither of these suggestions in fact 
appears in any known manuscript, and the former is stated by Lambinus? to 
be a conjecture of Turnebus). Between these two extremes lie quite a number 
(between one quarter and one third) of readings about which Turnebus is not 
explicit: they may be either manuscript readings or his own conjectures or a 
mixture of both (i.e. conjectures of his own based on some manuscript evidence). 

If one studies the material supplied by Turnebus, its general tendency 
becomes clear beyond any doubt. The vulgate readings which he is super- 
seding are consistently the readings of the ‘deteriores’ (such as the L(agomarsi- 
niani) and the Bodleian manuscript which I have called B) ; the improvements 
which he suggests (in so far as they are not his own conjectures) are generally 
to be found in one or more of the manuscripts HFDV. So consistent is this 
tendency that in four cases we are justified in suspecting that Turnebus has 
made a mistake ;3 and in two of these four cases it happens that Lambinus 


. confirms our suspicions. 


1 So the text of Petreius (1564). Although 
vol. iii of the Adversaria was not published 
till 1573, the problem of priority between 
Petreius and Turnebus is not so simple as it 
seems, since the work of Turnebus dates from 
before June 1565 (see note 3 below). 

2 ‘Negationem addidit Adrianus Turne- 
bus, sine dubio a scriptoribus librariis 
omissam.’ 


3 In addition to the misprint in the num- 
ber of the chapter, there are several other 
quite misleading mistakes in punctuation 
and typography in the chapter. Turnebus 
did not live to gather together all the material 
for this book, or to see it through the press; 
these tasks fell to his family and friends, after 
his death in June 1565. 
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(i) 17. 1 ‘Sequitur in excusis deinde ut quisque optimus ac maxime domesticus, ut 
is amet, quam amplissimum esse te cupiat ; pro quo illud multo melioris notae 
reddimus deinde ut quisque est intimus ac maxime domesticus, pauloque post 
quique fidelissimum te esse cupiat.’ The change of optimus (so LB) to est 
intimus (so HFDV) is in accordance with the general tendency, but that 
of quam amplissimum to quique fidelissimum is not; that these two phrases 
should be transposed is suggested by our modern manuscript evidence 
(quod amplissimum HFDV: qui(s)que fidelissimum LB), and incidentally 
confirmed by Lambinus’s note ad loc. (‘in codice Memmii et Adr. 
Turnebi et Leodeg. Querni . . . emendatum est et quam amplissimum esse 
te cupiat’). 

(ii) 30. 4 ‘Proxime sequitur in animo et memoria tibi distribuiam: germanum 
magis agnoscetur in animo et memoria tributim distributam.’ Our manu- 
script evidence is as follows: tibi distributam LB; tributim descriptam HF ; 
tribuum descriptam D ; tributi districtam V. We infer that Turnebus has 
repeated distributam in error for either descriptam or districtam; and this 
inference also is confirmed by Lambinus’s note: ‘cum animadvertissem 
ex codice Memmii et Turnebi esse in libris manuscriptis tributim 
districtam’ . 

(iii) 35. 12 ‘Proxima sic descripta in veteri libro reperi . . . audieris fucum, ut 
dicitur, facere velle, aut senseris.’ velle is otherwise known only from L 
( facere (aut) ut senseris HFDV) ; I suspect that Turnebus has attributed 
to his ‘vetus liber’ a word which in fact did not appear in it but in the 
reading which he wishes to supersede. 

(iv) 53. 6 ‘In eodem (sc. optimo libro) equites Romani et viri boni et locupletes.’ 
Here Turnebus is principally concerned with restoring to the text the 
words et viri, which are preserved in HFDV but omitted in LB; he has, 
I believe, overlooked the fact that his ‘optimus liber’ read not et (so L) 
but ac (so HFDV) before locupletes. 


I therefore believe that, in trying to identify, or to establish the affiliation of, 
the manuscript material used by Turnebus, these four passages should be left 
out of account. Moreover, if I am right in this, these passages raise disturbing 
doubts about the accuracy of Turnebus (or of his literary executors) in general : 
we are led to wonder what else has been (either explicitly or implicitly) attri- 
buted to manuscript sources which did not (at least in the exact form in which 
it is reported) appear there. 

As I have said, Turnebus’s readings agree with those of the general class 
HFDV, but within this class they agree more particularly with D or V than 
with H or F: of the 40 significant readings which he quite explicitly attributes 
to his ‘vetus’, 22 agree with H (or H°), the same number with F, 28 with D, 
and 31 with V. In nine passages Turnebus’s ‘vetus’ agrees with a ‘unique’ 
reading (i.e. a reading not known from any other manuscript source) of V or 
D or both; these passages are as follows: 


(i) Agreements with V: 9. 11 Concilium (cauc- HFD); 10. 5 in uno instanti 
(vivo stanti HFD) ; 18. 8 aut habeant aut habere sperent (ut habeant HFD in- 
stead of habere) ; 33. 3 adepti (ap(p)eti HFD) ; 44. 4. fac et ( facete HFD) ; 
the second and fourth of these passages show a remarkable agreement 
in error. 

(ii) Agreement with D: 32. 2 si non (non se V : sed HF). 
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(iti) Agreements with VD: 6. 4 non nolunt (non om. HF) ; 31. 7 nomine nobis 
(nom- vobis H: nobis nom- F) ; 45. 5 ut td’ aut iucunde (aut om. HF). 

The obvious conclusion is that the ‘vetus’, though not identical with either 
D or V, was a close relation of both, or rather (if any weight can be given to 
Turnebus’s very vague term ‘vetus’) of the parent manuscript from which 
they are both derived ;? and that the loss of the ‘vetus’ is not greatly to be 
deplored is shown by the small number of the passages (five) in which it con- 
tained (or is alleged by Turnebus to have contained) something which appears 
neither in D nor in V. These five passages are as follows: 9. 10 optimum Q.. (so 
Cratander’s margin) : optimumque DV ; 33. 3 cognoscis : -osct DV ; 33. 7 autem (so 
Petreius): aut emi DV; 40. 13 inservito ratione> (which Petreius calls ‘vetus 
lectio’) : inservi orat- D: inserunt orat- V ; 42. 12 assentando (so the Rome edition 
of 1471): adsectando DV. In some of these five passages Turnebus may have 
tacitly improved upon the reading which he found in his ‘vetus’; in none of 
them would it have been beyond his wit (aided as he presumably was by the 
editions published before his time) to reach the reading attributed to the 
‘vetus’ by conjectural emendation based upon a manuscript which in fact read 
what we now find either in D or in V or in both. It is possible, therefore, that 
the discrepancies between his ‘vetus’ and D or V may have been still fewer 
than is suggested by the evidence given above. 

So much for readings explicitly attributed by Turnebus to his ‘vetus’. Much 
the same conclusion emerges from an examination of the readings which he 
ascribes to an ‘optimus liber’ or ‘bonus liber’ or to ‘boni libri’: in a total of 
more than twenty readings there is nothing* which is not found either in D or 
in V (and very little which is not found in both) ; moreover, there are two 
instances of Turnebus’s manuscript(s) agreeing with D in a ‘unique’ reading, 
viz. 30. 1 habeto rationem (habet orat- HFV), 55. 12 pertimescant’ (-cent HFV), and 
one instance of such agreement with V (the more striking because it is agree- 
ment in error), viz. 55. 12 studits (for studium). It is probable, therefore, that the 
terms ‘optimus liber’ or ‘bonus liber’ and ‘boni libri’ are merely alternative 
designations of the ‘vetus’ (‘liber’ or ‘codex’). 


1 ‘Pro ut id iucundae neges in veteri libro ~ 


scriptum extat aut iucunde.’ From this am- 
biguous statement one could not tell whether 
or not Turnebus found the two words ut id 
in his ‘vetus’, were it not that the obscure 
(because wrongly punctuated) sentence 
which follows explaining his conception of 
the meaning makes it clear that he did. So 
too does Lambinus’s report of a conjecture 
of Turnebus on this passage (ut id aut pro- 
_ mittas aut iucunde neges). 

2 So far as V is concerned, this conclusion 
is in substantial agreement with that of Con- 
stans (Correspondance, i. 19); he does not, 
however, give the detailed evidence, and 
does not mention the relationship between 
the ‘vetus’ and D. 

3 This is stated by the editors to be a con- 
jecture of Turnebus, but it is explicitly attri- 
buted by him to his ‘exemplar vetus’. 

+ Neglecting Turnebus’s reading gratissi- 
morum (for gratios-) in 19. 4. Here Turnebus’s 


note is as follows: ‘scribendum bonis libris 
auctoribus . . . pro, civium ad ambitionem gratis- 
simorum hominum ; ad ambitionem gratissimorum. 
This mispunctuated sentence means pri- 
marily that Turnebus wished to read homi- 
num instead of civium, but I think it possible 
that he also intended to correct (so Petreius) 
the faulty gratiss- to the correct gratiosiss- (so 
HFD) but was defeated by his printer. 

5 Buecheler attributes this not only to a 
‘codex Turnebi’ but also to a ‘codex Pala- 
tinus’. This ‘codex Palatinus’ is D (Palatinus 
598), which was used by Gruter for his 
edition of 1618; see Mendelssohn’s edition 
of the Ad Fam., Praef. p. xxviii. Gruter is 
censured by Mendelssohn for carelessness, 
but his collation of D for the Comm. Pet., 
while not perfect, is reasonably good; it is 
also much more extensive than one would 
gather from the small selection of it which 
Buecheler gives. 
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Again, of the twenty-seven readings which Turnebus gives in such a way 
that it is impossible to tell whether he found them in a manuscript or produced 
them by using his own faculty of divination on his manuscript evidence, twenty- 
one are found either in D or in V. From this one would infer that, in these 
cases, the element of conjecture, if it is present at all, is not much greater than 
in the case of readings explicitly attributed to manuscript sources. Here too 
there are instances of Turnebus giving readings which are known from no 
other manuscript source than V: 19. 8 qui (for quod) debent; 20. 4 omnibus (for 
hominibus) ; but more striking than these is the passage at 30. 4 dealt with above 
(p. 39), where both V and a ‘codex Turnebi’ (as reported not by Turnebus 
himself but by Lambinus) agree on the ‘unique’ reading districtam. 

Before concluding this discussion of Turnebus’s manuscript sources, I shall 
collect the readings which he either did intend or may have intended to 
attribute to these sources and which are known from no other manuscript: 


(a) Attributed to the ‘vetus’: the five readings listed on p. 40, lines 9-13. 

(6) Doubtful whether attributed to a manuscript or intended to be a con- 
jecture (perhaps based on a manuscript) : g. 4 hic ne leges quidem (found 
also in Petreius) ; 21. 6 esse putent (this order of words I believe to be 
either a conjecture or a mistake on the part of Turnebus: all known 
manuscripts have either putent esse or putent se); 29. 4 ordinum (this is a 
conjecture found also in Petreius ; all known manuscripts have hominum). 


This summary will show how little in reality the text owes to Turnebus’s 
manuscript source(s).! 

Similarly it owes little to his conjectural emendations. Of the eleven readings 
presented (or apparently presented) by Turnebus as his own conjectures, five 
are now found in two or more of the manuscripts HFDVB. Of the other six, 
two have been mentioned above (p. 38), one (20. 6 ulla) had been anticipated 
(at least in publication) by Muretus (1559) and one (48. 7 ei quem) by Corradus 
(1555), and the other two are not worthy of mention. Yet another conjecture 
of Turnebus (18. 11 opera elaborarunt) is not mentioned in the Adversaria but is 
attributed to Turnebus in Lambinus’s Notes. 


3. The ‘Codex Lagomarsinianus 50° 

Manuscripts designated ‘Lagomarsiniani’ have played a considerable part 
in the textual criticism of quite a number of Cicero’s works. In the Letters they 
have played no part except in the Comm. Pet.: a partial collation of twelve 
‘codices Lagomarsiniani’ was published by Buecheler in his edition. Of these 
twelve, by far the most interesting is that denoted by the number 50; this is 
practically the only one which is mentioned in the later editions (e.g. in the 
apparatus of Purser’s Oxford Text it is mentioned about a dozen times). The 
other eleven have remained buried in the obscurity of Buecheler’s ‘sterquili- 
num’ ; it is high time that No. 50 should rejoin its companions there, or rather 
should be recognized for what in fact it is. 

Girolamo Lagomarsini (1698-1773) was a Jesuit who became Professor of 
Rhetoric first at Florence and later at Rome. He collated a large number of 


! Constans has no authority for referring Adv. xii. 3 (where he spells it copones) Turne- 
to a ‘cod. Turnebi’ the reading, and still less | bus quotes the word merely to explain its 
the spelling, copones in 8. 13. Both in Adv. meaning, and is not interested either in its 
xxv. 3 (where he spells it caupones) and in manuscript authority or in its spelling. 
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Ciceronian manuscripts in preparation for a projected edition ; these collations 
were consulted by various scholars in the early nineteenth century, but there- 
after they disappeared and all citations of them between about 1840 and 1927 
were at second hand, from the reports of earlier scholars. In 1927 they were 
discovered by Laurand in the Vatican Library, but without the indispensable 
key which would enable the manuscripts used by Lagomarsini (which he 
designated by numbers only) to be identified; this key was found, also by 
Laurand, in the Biblioteca Marucelliana at Florence.! — 

For the Comm. Pet. Buecheler used a transcript of Lagomarsini’s collations 
which had been supplied by the Jesuits for the use of J. W. Tydeman.? Of these 
collations Buecheler (p. 12) says: ‘duodecim Hieronymus Lagomarsinius ad 
hoc commentariolum adhibuerat partim manuscriptos partim typis expressos, 
quorum nullus praeter Lambinianum numero 50 ab illo notatum usui meo 
aliunde patebat.’ It is not absolutely clear what he meant by ‘Lambinianum’, 
or what access (other than through Lagomarsini’s collations) he had to the 
readings of ‘Lag. 50’; but I presume that by ‘Lambinianum’ he meant a 
manuscript used by Lambinus, and that his alternative access to the readings 
of ‘Lag. 50’ was by inference from the text of Lambinus’s edition. That ‘Lag. 
50° was a manuscript used by Lambinus is certainly the view taken by all later 
editors; e.g. Purser (Oxford Text, vol. iii, Praefatio): ‘ille Lagomarsinianus 
numero 50 notatus quo Lambinum usum esse satis constat haud prorsus 
spernendus videtur’ ; Tyrrell—Purser, i*. 116: ‘Another of these Lagomarsinian 
MSS. (No. 50), which was used by Lambinus, appears to be of exceptional 
excellence, and deserves careful attention’; Sjégren and Constans, both of 
whom, in their apparatus, refer to ‘cod. Lagom. 50’. On the other hand, Buecheler 
does note, in the sentence quoted above, that some of Lagomarsini’s collations 
were collations not of manuscripts but of printed editions ;? this should have 
put editors on their guard. And Buecheler himself would not bear the blame 
(as he must) for misleading his successors had he paid attention to Tydeman’s 
suspicion, twice* expressed in his dissertation, that Lagomarsini’s collation of 
‘Lag. 50’ is nothing more or less than a collation of Lambinus’s printed text’ 
of 1565-6; for this is the truth. Unfortunately it cannot be proved from Lago- 
marsini’s own key® preserved in Florence: against the number 50 in the 
relevant section’ of this key there stands the single word ‘codex’, which may 
mean either ‘manuscript’ or ‘printed book’.® But it can be completely proved 
from a comparison between the readings of ‘Lag. 50’ and Lambinus’s text. 

Buecheler’s reports (either explicit or implicit) of the readings of ‘Lag. 50’ 


1 Laurand, Cicéron, Volume complémentaire, 
1934 (2nd ed. 1938), 230-42 (a reprint of his 
earlier articles in R.E.L. v (1927), 257-61 
and Rev. de Phil. lix (1933), 370-4). 

2 Who, in 1838, published at Leyden a 
doctoral dissertation on the Comm. Pet. 
Tydeman’s later work on this text was never 
published but was used, in manuscript form, 
by Buecheler. 

3 Cf. Laurand, Cicéron, 241: ‘Certains 
numéros de Lagomarsini renvoient non a des 
mss. mais a des éditions.’ 

+ Footnotes on pp. 6 and 49. 

5 Ciceronis Opera, iv. 453-9. 

® Which my colleague Mr. R. G. G. Cole- 


man has very kindly consulted for me. 

7 Lagomarsini, following the editions of 
Cicero which had been printed up to his 
time, included the Comm. Pet. among Cicero’s 
Philosophica (Section IV of his key). 

8 As is shown by Lagomarsini’s descrip- 
tion of his No. 117 in this section (Angelius’s 
1515 edition of Cicero’s Speeches, which in- 
cludes the Comm. Pet. on foll. 423-30): 
‘codex in 8 editus Lugduni sumptu Bartho- 
lomei Trot anno DXV a Christiana salute 
supra mille’ etc. I suspect that ‘Lag. 122’ 
also was a printed edition (Manutius’s 1541 
text of Cicero’s Philosophica). 
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amount to a total of nearly four hundred. These reports agree with the readings 
of Lambinus in every case except nine,’ which can be divided into two cate- 
gories : 

(a) Explicit reports: the two following readings are explicitly assigned by 
Buecheler to ‘Lag. 50’ (I give Lambinus’s readings in brackets) : 6. 4 
qui non nolunt [qui nolunt] ; 21. 2 ad suffragandi [ad haec suff-}. 

(6) Implicit reports: the seven following readings are assigned by Buecheler 
to all twelve of his ‘Lagomarsiniani’ (the consensus of which he desig- 
nates ‘L’), and by implication, therefore, to ‘Lag. 50’ (again I give 
Lambinus’s reading in brackets) : 19. 3 triennio [biennio] ; 19. 5 C. Corneli 
[Cn. Corn-] ; 19. 7 confirmaverint [-marint] ; 30. 4 post [postea] ; 34. 1 at [et]; 
40. 15 in ipsos [in eos ipsos] ; 56. 4 atque [ac]. 


These discrepancies are negligible in a collation which has passed through four 
stages of copying: Lagomarsini himself, the Jesuits who copied his collation, 
Buecheler, and Messrs. Teubner (who printed Buecheler’s edition) all deserve 
congratulations on their remarkable accuracy. 

To be set against these few discrepancies are some sixty or seventy cases in 
which a ‘unique’ reading (i.c. one known from no other source whatever) is 
both ascribed to ‘Lag. 50’ and found in Lambinus’s edition. Moreover, of these 
unique readings, at least nine are (either explicitly or implicitly) claimed by 
Lambinus? as his own conjectures, and two more are stated by him to be con- 
jectures of Turnebus. These eleven passages (which will serve as examples of 
the ‘unique’ readings) are as follows (I give the manuscript readings in 
brackets) : 1. 5. addisceres [-cerem] ; 3. 6 novi non habuerunt [novi hab-]; 9. 2 nobili- 
tate eadem: deinde maiore non virtute, sed audacia. quin ille manias, et umbram$ [nob- 
eadem qua Catilina. num maiore? non. sed virtute. quamobrem? quod manius (or inanius) 
umbram] ; 13. 11 non sunt, nisi . . . amant, tibi non invidere [non sunt, suspicor tibi, 
nisi . . . amant, invidere]; 15. 1 esse non amicos [esse am-]; 18. 11 elaborarunt 
[laborant or laborarunt] ; 24. 5 cuius causa debent [cui debent]; 41. 4. speciem [spem] ; 
42. 8 non comitas tibi, nec ea [nam (or non) comitas tibi non deest (or tibi necesse est) 
ea]; 43. 6 si, quod eius sit, consequi possis, se abs te non esse rogatum* [quod eius (sit) 
con- possis, si abs te non sit rog-|; 45. 5 iucunde promittas, aut ingenue neges [iuc- 
neges}. 

In more than one respect posterity has dealt unfairly with the memory of 
Lambinus. The story of how, for many years after his death in 1572, his edition 
of Lucretius was not accorded all the honour due to it is told in some memorable 
pages of Munro’s Introduction to his own edition. The fate which befell the 
magnificent edition of the whole of Cicero was much worse: scarcely was 
Lambinus in his grave when the Paris publishers commissioned some in- 
competent person’ (supposed by some to be his own son) to produce that 


1 And except in five more, where Bueche- 
ler implies that he himself distrusts his 
‘Lagomarsiniana collatio’. 

2 In his Notes on pp. 505-6. 

3 Of this bold rewriting of the manuscripts 
Lambinus says in his Notes: ‘Hunc locum 
coniectura non inani, meo quidem iudicio, 
ductus sane feliciter restitui.? This passage 
by itself would suffice to prove the identity 
of ‘Lag. 50’ and Lambinus’s text. 


4 This is one of Lambinus’s emendations 
which is ascribed to ‘Lag. 50’ not only by 
Purser, Tyrrell-Purser, and Constans but 
also by Sjégren. Yet Lambinus says expli- 
citly ‘sic hunc locum emendandum arbitror’. 

5 ‘mercenarius’ ‘nimis superstitiosus atque 
criticae artis prorsus ignarus’ he is called by 
Orelli in the Preface to vol. i of his first 
(1826 ff.) edition of Cicero, pp. ix ff. 
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revised edition which Lambinus himself had been prevented by death from 
producing. This ‘hireling’, no doubt on the instructions of his paymasters, 
bowed to the storm of protest which Lambinus’s bold emendations of the text 
had aroused : he ejected many (but by no means all) of these emendations from 
the text, and replaced them by the vulgate ; some (but by no means all) of the 
emendations so ejected were placed in the margin, where they were joined by 
a hotch-potch of other matter (including some genuine second thoughts of 
Lambinus himself, but also much matter of unknown provenance). Thus was 
established the text which, in its essentials, remained the vulgate of Cicero 
right down to the nineteenth century. For this treatment it is small recompense 
that, in the case of one of the least important works included in the Ciceronian 
corpus, Lambinus’s text should, nearly 400 years after his death, be accorded 


' the authority of a manuscript ‘haud prorsus spernendus’ and ‘deserving careful | 


attention’. 


University of Aberdeen W. S. Wart | 


Since I wrote this article, F. De Marco has drawn attention (in Aevum, | 
xxxi [1957], 269-73) to ‘un nuovo codice del Comm. Pet.’, viz. Ottobonianus | 
1599. Thanks to the kindness of the authorities of the Vatican Library, I | 
have been able to examine a microfilm copy of this manuscript. De Marco’s | 
appraisal of it (as a relation of HF, which only in rare instances agrees with | 
the deteriores) is not correct; the manuscript is, in fact, quite clearly one of | 
the deteriores, considerably inferior to Canonicianus 210, with which it agrees 


much more often than it does with any of the other manuscripts I have used. 
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In writing the following notes on some passages in Aeschylus’ Persae I have 
consulted mainly the editions of Schiitz, Blomfield, Hermann, Paley, Vitelli— 
Wecklein, Sidgwick, Prickard, Wilamowitz, Mazon, and Italie (but not that 
of Groeneboom, which has been inaccessible), and the Index of Italie. The text 


- quoted is that of Murray (ed. alt. 1955). 


1. 47 Sippupd te Kai tpippupa 


The scholiast in M commented on this dvri rod Kal tdypara, 


but modern editors have generally known better: ‘having three and four 


horses abreast’, Paley, Sidgwick (and so L.S.J.); ‘in column of march, when 
two or three chariots, each with one pole, that is two horses, went abreast’, 


Prickard. Mazon and Italie prudently follow the scholiast, but it is due to 
_ Schiitz to recall what has seemingly been overlooked since Blomfield, that he 


made this explanation certain by alluding to Xen. Cyr. 6.'1. 51-52, (Abradatas) 


 owelevéato ... 70 dpua retpdppupov Te Kai immwv . . . Kipos dé 
76 rerpdppupov Karevdnoev Gri oldv Te Kal 


> 4 ~ ~ ~ ” 
cacba wore Cevyeor Body dyew pnxavdv oiknya. 


ll. 109-14 (100-6 in Murray) : 
éuabov 8’ baddacas 
ToAvavopevas AdBpw 
€copav movriov aAgos, 
miovvot 
opaat Aaomdpois Te pnxavais. 


The crux here is in Aerroddpots treiopact, on which Hermann wisely com- 
mented: ‘Prorsus enim reiicienda est eorum sententia qui weiopara putant 
Aerrddoua vocari quod ex pluribus tenuibus filis facta sint’ ; for, pace Prickard 
and L.S.J., €uw could not naturally be used of the manufacture of ropes. His 
next sentence is less happy: ‘Immo nihil aliud quam quod simplicius Aerrd 
dici poterat, significatur.’ Aeschylus’ compounds are not usually so inept, but 
Hermann’s dictum has been accepted by nearly all modern editors. A better 
solution derives from Aesch. Suppl. 134-5, where a ship is called Awoppadzjs 
douos (‘a structure stitched with flax’), in allusion to the cable which went 
round the length of the ship and was tightened by a windlass inside (Apoll. 
Rhod. 1. 367-9) so as to keep it watertight. Compare also Suppl. 440-1: 


kai yeyoudwrat, oxapos 
orpéBAaor vautixaiow ws mpoonypevov 


(‘the situation is pegged fast, like a ship’s hull drawn tight by the mariner’s 
windlass’) and further details in J. S. Morrison, 7.H.S. Ixxv (1955), 67-68, 
together with the illustration in Adam, Republic, ii. 443. So we may understand 
meiopata Aenrrddoua to be ‘cables belonging to flimsy structures (i.e. ships)’, 
the adjective being of the common type which can be resolved into a qualified 
genitive noun (Aerrdv as in dimats (= Sdvoiv Opivos, Cho. 334; 
Adrais xiAvdvavow (= vedv); Eur. [.A. 174, etc. (cf. Kiihner-Blass, ii. 
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; 314; E. Williger, Sprachliche Untersuchungen zu den Komposita d. gr. Dichter des) (Il. 

5» Jahrhunderts, p. 17). elde 

The stanza should be understood to refer, not to the Persian crossing of the S 
; Hellespont by the pontoon bridge per leves funes constructa (Wilamowitz), but to 
: their crossing of the Aegean in ships, as by Mazon and Italie alone of recent 
editors, and by Deichgraber (Nachr. d. Ak. der Wissenschaften in Gottingen, Phil. 

hist. Kl., 1941, p. 170), in agreement with the scholiast. For (i) in the three } (H¢ 

places in Homer where edpvzopos occurs it is used of the open sea (JI. 15. 381, |, Iha 

Od. 4. 432, 12. 2) and, as I hope to show in a moment, Aeschylus does not | Ho! 

borrow Homeric epithets idly, particularly where he keeps the epic termina- | Qu 

tion. The phrase is equally inapplicable to the channel of the | 

Hellespont, wévros being the open sea (which the term originally I 

included ; see below on 1. 876), which is described as dAgos in Suppl. 868 and | oth 

Téuevos in Pers. 365. (ii) There is a further argument which is not primarily (Hi 

linguistic. The sense of the stanza is closely related to that of the preceding one, div 

. so that the lesson which the Persians have learned should be in a past remoter Bu 

- than the campaign of 480 B.c. (76 maAaov 102). The allusion is therefore not to is I 

: this expedition at all, but to those of 491 and 490 B.c., in which the Persians pla 

¢ could indeed be said to have learned how to face the sea, through the bitter ide 

: experience of Athos. It may be noted in passing that the three features of the glo 

: Persian ‘destiny’ mentioned in the strophe are exactly illustrated in Hero- Il. 
; dotus’ account of their treatment of Eretria (6. 101). Aaomdpo pynxavai are (I 
; think) simply ‘transports’ ; for Aeschylus’ periphrastic use of unyavy cf. Suppl. 

462 ri cou mepaiver ovlwudrwy; ibid. 956 mipywv Babeia pnxavi} 

Sept. 131 tyOvBoAw payava etc. 

“s The best commentary on the passage as a whole is Herodotus’ account of the dis 

events of 490 B.C. (6. 95) : €oBaAdpevor S€ tods immous és Tavras (sc. Tas Ct 

yovs véas) Kal tov melov orparov [és Tas veas] éLaxooina 

es THY "Iwvinv. evOedrev od apa THv efyov Tas véas (Od Tod TE 

‘Ednordvrov Kail tis add’ wapa te “Ikapov kai dia dif 

viowy Tov mAdov érrovedvTo, ws Soxéew, Seicavres wdAvora Tov po 

Tod dre mporepw movevpevor peydAws mpoce- sh 

pr 

th 

Il. 115-16 pou peAayyitwv bo 

dpjv 

and 161-4 kai pe Kapdiav auvacer ppovtis: és 5’ buds ll. 


pd0ov oddapds euavris odo’ ddeiwavros, piror, 
péyas ITAobros kovicas oddas avrpéysn 
a a > ” ~ 
oABov, dv Aapeios odk avev Twos. 


Too little heed is usually paid by editors to Aeschylus’ allusions to Homer, 
which presuppose the closest knowledge of the text and are of great 
subtlety. 

In commenting on lines 115-16 Blomfield and others rightly allude to JI. 17. 
83 “Exropa. 8’ aivov muKace ppévas audi peAaivas, of which 
is a transparent adaptation ; but they do not observe that Hector’s grief is for 
the death of Euphorbus, a fighter who wore ornaments of gold (il. 17. 52 
mrAoxpoi 8 of xpva@ Te Kal apytpw like the Persian captains (Pers. 9, 
moAvxptaov otparias), but who in particular was son of one of the Snuoyépovres 
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(Il. 3. 146 f.), which gives the epithet in Aeschylus, on the lips of the Persian 
elders fearful for the army, an individual and subtle pathos. 

Similarly dpjv duvocera is an adaptation of JI. 1. 243: 

xwopevos 6 7’ aptorov Axaudy ovdev Erevoas 
(Homer uses the verb only once besides, in a literal sense, JI. 19. 284). In the 
Iliad the context is one of dry in war, and such, for those who knew their 
Homer, was the implication of Aeschylus’ phrase. This is confirmed by the 
Queen’s repetition, of it (161 f.) in a context which is clearly one of potential 
and arn. 

In the latter passage again the Homeric context of a word elucidates an 
otherwise obscure image. ‘zAodros superbiente incessu pulverem excitat 
(Homer Il. 14. 144 xovicoovow mediov) et pedibus evertit, i.e. insolenti 
divitiarum usu felix rei p. status evertitur’ is Wilamowitz’s comment on 163-4. 
But in quoting the right passage from Homer he has ignored its context, which 
is Poseidon’s prophecy to Agamemnon that the Trojans will raise dust on the 
plain in flight. And so here; the Queen’s thought is that the orpatia 1oAvxpvcos, 
identified in her expression with the wealth of the empire, may overthrow the 
glory of Darius’ reign by ignominious flight (xovicas odSas). 


ll. 130-2 tov audilevxrov eFapeiibas 
> 
dudorépas dAvov 
mp@va Kowov aias. 


The allusion in zpa@v dAwos (a phrase which recurs in 880) has caused much 
disagreement. The scholiast proposes the Hellespont, Schiitz the Thracian 
Chersonese, Blomfield the bridge, Sidgwick and Mazon unspecified sea-capes 
on either side of the Hellespont. Hermann, followed by Italie, suggests that 
mpwv here and in 880 means ‘litus’, but admits that this is only to evade the 
difficulty in interpretation. It seems reasonable, though not necessary, to sup- 
pose that Aeschylus meant the same thing by zpwv dAvos in both passages. I 
shall argue below that in 880 he meant ‘the promontory of Asia Minor’, and 
propose the same sense here. The meaning of the whole phrase is then ‘leaving 
the promontory of Asia Minor, which has been yoked so as to be common to 
both Europe and Asia’. dudilevxrov implies no more than ‘subjugated’, like 
lvyov audiBareiv in 50 and 72. 

ll. 268-77 Xo. drororot, wdrav 
7a BéAca Tappeyh 
yas am’ Aaidos aiat 
ddav ‘EAAdda xwdpav. 


Ay. mdnBovar vexpadv Svordtpws 
Xadapivos axrat mas Te mpdaxwpos 


Xo. pidwv 
mroAvdova 
karOavovra 
mAayKrtois ev SiAdKeoow. 


270 én’ codd., corr. Murray. 271 Siav codd., Sdav Blomfield e cod. Lam- 
bethano. 275 dAisova odpara codd., corr. Prien. yp. wéAea cod. Vindob. 2 


(sive Ya, Turyn). 
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There seems no good reason to depart from the manuscripts in 268-71, save 
that Sday is clearly better than Siav (dia xAwv in Aeschylus is Egypt, Suppl. 4. 
536, 558) ; for there is a closely similar passage in 792-4, where adr? % y7 is said 
by Darius to be hostile to the Persians and is distinguished by him from tov 
‘EMjvwv térov (790). So what the chorus allude to in 270-1 is a hostile land 
(afav d¢av) which is Greek territory (‘E\Adda ywpar) ; for the second idea, 
compare also xAjpw Aaxotca yaiay, 187. 

My main concern, however, is with the antistrophe. Prien’s extraordinarily 
unplausible transformation of the adjectives is accepted by many modern 
editors for metrical reasons; but péAea for owpara is adopted by Paley, Sidg- 
wick, Mazon, and Italie, and whether a Byzantine conjecture or not (“The 
scholia of Ya are a mixture of old and Thoman scholia’, Turyn, The Manuscript 
Tradition of the Tragedies of Aeschylus, p. 43), is plainly the right correspondence 
to BéAea in 269, and means simply ‘bodies’ as in 991 ; there is no substance in 
Wilamowitz’s curious objection ‘membra corporum abscisa nusquam com- 
memorantur’, 

No further change from the manuscript text is then needed, the light varia- 
tions in the iambic rhythm being due to onomatopoeia. Again the force of the 
image derives in part from Homer. Those editors who do not alter dimAdKceoow 
allude to the lexicographers’ accounts of dizAaxes ; but none quotes from Homer 
the important point, that a dimAaé was always zopd¢upén (Il. 3. 126, 22. 441, 
Od. 19. 241, the only examples in Homer; cf. also Apoll. Rhod. 1. 722). This 
lends fresh relevance to Blomfield’s acute observation on zroAvBadyjs (which 
occurs only here), ‘proprie diceretur de panno purpura saturato; ut dads 
est bis tinctus’. The Greeks seem to have regarded the purple of the murex as in 
some sense a distillation of the sea itself (cf. the use for ‘purple-dyed’ of aAumédp- 
gupos, adiBarros, dAoupyys, adAvewds, Baddrrios (D.S. 34/5. 2. 35), 
and Ph. Byz. Mir. 2. 4 rots KoyyvAiwy and the 
passage implies a contrast and parallel between the earlier dyeing of the 
Persian robes, which lent their wearers splendour in life, and the steeping 
of their corpses in the sea from which that purple came. The same imagi- 
native sense of the relation between purple dye and sea lends much of their 
magnificence to Clytemnestra’s better understood lines in Ag. 958 f. 


ll. 280-3 Xo. iv’ dmorpov Saios oTp 
281 
Os KaKds 
aiai, orparod Pbapevros. 


and 236-9 oruyvai Adavar Saious: avr 
rou mapa: 287 
&s todas [pdrav] 
exticay edvidas 75° avdvdpous. 


280 dmotpov Boay Satois codd., traiecit et glossema delevit Hermann 
282 mdvra codd. Hermann. rayxdxws codd., distinxit Murray 283 
Hermann, Mazon, 0écav Wilamowitz 288 seclusit Heimsoeth 289 
codd., corr. Pauw: 


The first three lines of the strophe were skilfully restored by Hermann to 
give thoroughly satisfactory responsions with the antistrophe (for wdvra written 
in manuscripts as wdvra and answered in antistrophe by zroAAds, cf. Eum. 967). 
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The fourth line is harder, and in the strophe is thought corrupt by most editors, 
including Hermann. But Hermann missed the beauty of his own restoration of 
280-2, which requires only a comma after ‘ve for all to be plain. For ivlw is 
never used with an object (Suppl. 808 is in any event corrupt), and iv{e is in 
fact written here in M unelided, as if followed by a pause. The object needed 
by €Gecay is then to be found in Boav; for the use of rin, cf. e.g. Sept. 201 7) 
PAdBnv ribet, Pers. 769 and especially 1042 ivle rHeis. Then all three 
adverbs go naturally with $@apévros (cf. Sept. 552 mavwres 7° 
édotaro), and Murray’s division of rayxdxws, which is metrically bad (ITepoi- 
Swv corresponds in syllable and accent with mayxdxws ; cf. C.R. lxi [1947], 71) 
is needless. The text is thus: 


ivl’, amrotpov Saios 

Boav 

Ws TayKdKws 

aiat, orpatot Pbapévros 


and the sense ‘lament aloud; they have given their foes cause for an ill-fated, 
desolate cry, for the host, alas, is destroyed utterly and with utter disgrace’. 

With regard to the antistrophe Fraenkel justly remarks (Agamemnon, iii. 
8o1 n.) that the idea that the middle syllable of edvdas here is long is extremely 
improbable, and is not sufficiently supported by Wilamowitz’s reference to 
SopxaAidas in Herodas 3. 19. The word occurs in Jl. 22. 44 and Od. 9. 524, and 
apparently not again before the present passage. Aeschylus has clearly bor- 
rowed it from Priam’s speech (és te Kai edvw €OnKev), 
and this both accounts for its particular sense here (‘childless’) and lends some 
slight support to Boeckh’s introduction, for metrical reasons, of the epic form 
in his conjecture edvdas exricoay (cf. Cho. 351). 


454. Kax@s 76 remarks the Messenger of Xerxes’ posting of 
a picked force on Psyttaleia. Earlier he had used a similar phrase of Xerxes’ 
response to Sicinnus’ message (373 od yap 76 ex Hriorato). Why 
this emphasis on Xerxes’ lack of foresight, if not by contrast with its presence 
on the Greek side? If so, this will be the earliest allusion, implicit but precise, 
to the outstanding characteristic of Themistocles’ genius: peAAdvrwr 
Tod yevnoopevov eikaoTHs .. . TO TE apewwov 7) XEipov ev TH 


agave? mpoewpa padora (Thue. 1. 138. 3). 


ll. 852-908. This fine ode laments Xerxes’ loss of Greek cities captured, or 
recaptured, by Darius’ generals after the Ionian revolt. The allusion to the 
Persian conquests of the 490’s is made precise by ynpatds (854) and od diaBas 
‘Advos trorapoto 088’ ad’ éorias (865-7) and by the inclusion of the Cy- 
clades (cf. Hdt. 6. 95-97). 

The ode begins by glorifying Darius, in terms drawn from the classical pas- 
sages in Homer and Hesiod, as a good king. dxdxas BaowAevs may be compared 
with dyvpovos (Od. 19. 109), and peydAas dyads re 
Boras émexdpoapyev with dperdor Aaoi bn’ adrod (ibid. 114) and Hesiod’s 
paraphrase Aaoi 5’ dvOedow év aidri (W.D. 217) ; and the characterization of the 
oriental divine king in wavrapxijs . . . iadBeos (cf. mavapxeis Deol, Sept. 166) may 
be contrasted with Soph. O.T. init., where Oedipus is willing apooapxeiy wav 
(12) but is explicitly not Beoia: . . . tcovpevov (31). Aeschylus’ praise of Darius 
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as an ideal king is doubtless sincere, for Plato also says of him édeéev .., 
mrapddeypa olov xp7 Tov vopobérny Kai Baorréa Tov ayabov yiyverBau (Ep. 7. 332b), 

The antistrophe, which has been variously read and interpreted, enumerates 
three features of the good king’s rule: 


mpa@ra pev eddoxipous orparias 
uous o7pa 


otpatias codd., corr. Wellauer. codd. et 
yp. 


The accepted changes from the manuscript text appear certain and the | 


sense is straightforward (‘exhibebamus exercitus probatissimos’, Wilamowitz). 


(b) 78€ vopicpara mipywa 


vopiopara A’; vouipata MA?®; (7a) cett. 2. éméBuve Q'; cett, 2. 


Many editors alter the verb from plural to singular (émnvJOvuvev), and some | 
after Hermann (including now Murray) alter 78€ to of 5¢. The former change, | 
in view of the strong personification of the laws and epic colouring of the 
passage, is at least dubious; the latter removes both the personification of law, | 
which is thoroughly Greek (vdpor . . . diodes, Soph. O.T. 866, vdpos 6 | 
Baowrevs, Pind. fr. 169, ydp Seomdrns vouos, Hdt. 7. 104, etc.), and | 


the equally Greek ideal of the government of society by law (edvopia). vopi- 


opara mvpywa can hardly mean ‘consuetudines urbanae’ (Wilamowitz) ; it is | 
better to compare Heraclitus fr. 44 tov rod vopou | 
Sxworrep Teixeos, and fr. 114... xpi) TH mdvrwv 
and for Darius’ legislation Pl. l.c. véuous yap Kai viv | 


diacdowxev apyjv. 


(c) vooror 5° éx amdvous arrabeis ed mpdocovras dyov [és] otkous. | 


madw add. Meineke, alii alia. és del. Porson. 


Grammatically these words are ambiguous, and Wilamowitz (with ed¢povas 
for md\wv) even understands ‘reditus autem ducebant sanas salvas laetas felices | 


familias’. It is much better to follow Mazon and Italie in taking ed rpdoaovras 


with oixous in the sense of ‘to prosperous households’ ; the phrase expresses the | 


converse of puvdPovor 5é ofkor, the consequence of unjust government in Hesiod 


W.D. 244, as amabeis does of ye orparov edpdy (ibid. 246). | 
The sense of the sentence then is that the victories and constitutional govern- | 
ment praised in (a) and (6) led to prosperity in the military and domestic | 


spheres respectively. 


Thus Aeschylus may be said to characterize Darius’ reign by the three notes | 


of dvdpeia, edvoia (or and eddatpovia. 


The remaining five stanzas contain a systematic survey of the Persian con- | 
quests in the Mediterranean in Darius’ later years, and by implication also, as |_ 


Wilamowitz (Interpretationen, 47') and Gow (7.H.S. xlviii [1928], 154-5) have 


observed, a review of the nascent Delian League. It seems to have escaped | 
notice that this survey is modelled to some extent on a passage at the beginning | 
of the Homeric Hymn to Apollo (30 f.), in which the Aegean islands and coast | 
are described in a generally clockwise order, but with an absence of internal | 


classification which is in marked contrast with Aeschylus. For the territories in 
the ode are arranged in four distinct groups, of which the third, the only one in 
which individual places are named, is itself divided into four. I give first the 


four main groups, togetherwith some notes on the textand interpretation of each. | 


(a) 
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(a) The islands off the coast of Thrace, viz. Thasos and Samothrace, and per- 
haps also Imbros (cf. Strabo ii. 21 . . . ai THs... 
Opaxns . . . Afjuvos kai Odaos kai “IpBpos Sapobpaxn). 


Wilamowitz rightly notes ‘Homericum vero 9pnixwy optime traditum non 
offendit’ (cf. also H. Lloyd-Jones on S. Ant. 966 f. in C.Q., 1957, p. 23). But his 


acceptance of Sidgwick’s idea that AyeAwides refers to the marsh-dwellings in 


Lake Prasias (Hdt. 5. 16), which are no cities, logically carried with it his 
alteration of éavAwy to émavAes. An allusion to the conquest of these unim- 


portant communities, even in a representative capacity (‘indicatur provincia 
_ Thrace’, Wil.), in this grand review of the Aegean world is improbable in 
itself; and the manuscript text is confirmed by Apoll. Rhod. 1. 799-800 


Opnixwyv, oir’ dvria vaerdovow, . . . émavAous. The context in Apollonius is that 
of a Greek island-w0dAts vis-d-vis the scattered farms of Thrace, and in our 


_ passage also it is surely time to return to the explanation of Hermann, Paley, 
and Prickard adopted above, and based on the scholiast’s comment AyeA@ov 
yap nav réyovow (cf. Wilamowitz, Glaube der Hellenen, i. 93, 219). Ztpv- 
poviov means simply ‘Thracian’ (cf. Ag. 192). 


(b) The cities of Hellespont, Propontis, and Bosporus. 
We now pass from the cities off the coast of Thrace to those upon it. The 


_ phrase Aiuvas 7” éxroBev owes its fitness to the fact that, wherever in the Iliad 
_ Arn is used of the sea, it refers to that off the Thracian coast (JI. 13. 21, 32; 


21. 317; 24. 79; the usage in the Odyssey is wider). There is a further Homeric 
allusion in the description of the Hellespont as zAarvv, which may indicate that 


_ Aeschylus here conceives of it as extending, in its wide, Homeric sense, along 


the southern coast of Thrace (cf. Leaf on JI. 9. 360 and 24. 545) as Hecataeus 
also did (Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist. i. 344-5). In any case, the 7’ in “EAas 7’ is 
superfluous and should be expelled ; it is not in the text of M@ but is a Thoman 
reading (Turyn, op. cit. 92) first adopted by Schiitz. 


(c) The Aegean islands and Cyprus, classified and named as follows: 


(i) Those adjacent to the coast of Asia Minor (Lesbos, Samos, Chios). 
(ii) The Cyclades (Paros, Naxos, Myconos, Tenos, Andros). 
(iii) Those midway between Greece and Asia Minor (Lemnos, Icarus). 
(iv) The islands of the south-east (Rhodes, Cnidus (paene insula), Cyprus). 


The first group of islands is introduced by the words vaaoi 0” ai xara mpdv’ 
ddov ya mpoonpevat (sc. eioi). Here, as in Il. 131-2, editors 
offer diverse explanations of the phrase mpav duos (e.g. Hellespont, Troad, 
etc.). The only natural interpretation which would be valid for the three 
islands named is ‘the peninsula of Asia Minor’, and so the phrase was under- 
stood by Prickard and (apparently) Mazon. This interpretation would suit 
ll. 130-2 equally well. But if it were right, it would be fair to ask why Aeschylus 
expressed himself so obscurely ; for the interpretation of 130-2 would depend, 
for us, on that of 880. The simple answer would be that he alludes to a descrip- 
tion of Asia Minor which was already familiar, and this would most naturally 
be by Hecataeus. It is possible to confirm this hypothesis from elsewhere. 

Herodotus (4. 38) divides Asia into a western and an eastern half, the former 
of which, he says, consists of two promontories (d«7rai), a northern and a 
southern. The northern promontory is bounded on the north by the coast 
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of the Black Sea and the Hellespont from the Phasis to Sigeum, on the south by 
the sea-coast from the gulf of Myriandus to the headland of Triopium (i.e. by 
the southern coast of Asia Minor as far west as Cnidus). This axr7j Herodotus 
divides again into two by a line running from north to south at what he sup. 
posed to be a comparatively narrow isthmus between Sinope and Soli and 


coinciding in part with the course of the river Halys (Hdt. 1. 72, 2. 34; com- | 


pare Jacoby in Pauly, Realenc. vii. 2. 2718 f., and F. Gr. Hist. i. 354). The land 
west of this neck is ‘lower Asia’ ; later geographers allude to it as more or less 


triangular in shape and call it a xeppdévnoos (Strabo 14. 5. 22-26, 14. 6. 1), | 
Jacoby regards it as certain that Herodotus in all these passages follows | 
Hecataeus ; if so, it is reasonable to suppose that Aeschylus’ mpav dAtos is none | 
other than the western or seaward part of the northern dx77 of western Asia, | 
i.e. substantially, the Anatolian promontory. The phrase was intelligible in the | 
theatre because, and in 130-2 only because, Hecataeus’ ITepiodos ‘was un- | 


doubtedly the standard geography for the 5th Century’ (Jacoby, Realenc. 2700) 
and its ideas widely familiar. 


There is nothing to show at what point in his book Hecataeus dealt with the | 
Aegean islands, except that even those of the eastern Aegean occurred in the | 
Epa. Ps.-Scylax, however, describes the Cyclades in relation to the coast of | 
Greece and the eastern islands in relation to that of Asia, and Hecataeus may | 
have classified them likewise, even though he included both under the heading | 


Evdporn (cf. Xios xara ’EpvOpds, fr. 141 and Jacoby, Realenc. 2695). Aeschylus, 
at any rate, classifies them thus, for his epithet peod«rovs for Lemnos and 
Icarus shows that the Cyclades are not included among the islands which are 
means between two dxrat ; one of these is clearly 


the mpav dds of 880, and the other can only be Greece itself. There is no | 


evidence that Hecataeus described Greece as an dx77, but it is a reasonable 
conjecture from Aeschylus’ phrase that he did so; we may compare Strabo’s 
treatment of Greece as a successive series of peninsulae (8. 1, 3). 

Finally, the use of dyyiados as epithet of an island is borrowed from the same 
passage of the Hymn to Apollo (32); here, as there, it means simply ‘sea-girt’; 
Sophocles later sharpened its meaning in his characteristic manner (cf. Jebb 
on Ajax 134 f.), but Euripides returned to the simple, Aeschylean sense (7és 
ayxudAoto Hyps. 1. 41 Page). 

(d) The great cities of Ionia. 
The general sense of this section is clear, though the text of goo-1 is uncertain 


and probably beyond restoration. 
The contrast of these elaborate groupings with the unstudied catalogue in 


the Homeric Hymn is clear. The similarities are equally unmistakable; they | 


include not only the resemblance of subject and its orderly treatment, but the 


word-echo already mentioned (dyxdAovus), as well as wepixAvorot, which is not | 


quoted from any work between the Hymn (181) and Aeschylus’ Persae (596 and 


881). There is also a further parallel which concerns the structure of the ode | 


as a whole. 

Of the relative pronoun with which the catalogue of Darius’ conquests is 
introduced the scholiast remarks succinctly 76 dcas Oavpacrixds, and all editors 
have believed him. He may indeed be right; but the use of 5¢ to introduce an 


exclamation is at best rare, and perhaps non-existent (Denniston, Greek Par- | 
ticles, p. 172). It is at any rate worth while to observe that the catalogue in the 
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Hymn opens with a similar relative docous (30), the correlative to which only 
appears, and then in a neuter form (rdacov én’), at the end of the catalogue 
(45). It may reasonably be suggested that éccas in the ode—an epic form which 
has no certain parallel in Aeschylus, and hardly any in the whole of tragedy— 
is also a genuine relative, which is continued by the relative in Aiuvas 7” 


éxrobev ai Kara yépaov . . . dvaxros avov; the implied antecedent nomina- 


tive is then followed by the further nominatives puyia re [Tpomovris kai orouwpa 
IIévrov vaooi ai xara . . . mpoonpevat (eior), which make 


way, owing to the length of the catalogue, for the parenthetic main clauses 


governed by éxpdruve and zapfy, the whole catalogue being finally summarized 


_ in the neuter demonstrative 7d5e, as Socous in the Hymn is followed by a chain 
of nominative names and finally answered by the neuter réagov. Such an inter- 


pretation would give the ode a unity which it otherwise lacks, for the relative 
follows naturally on the preceding stanza: ‘all was prosperity at home and 
abroad ; but all the Aegean lands which Darius won are now decisively lost’. 

Lastly, it is surely mistaken to punctuate after d¢poyev in go6, and still more 
so to alter to (Weil, Mazon, Murray’). Is Gedrpemra 
pow not the equivalent of reTpappéva, and if so, is it not 
vindicated by im’ dvdpos OedBev (Sept. 324-5) and bedbev ed 
dpadaiow wpynuevos (Cho. 941) ? 
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NOTES ON OVID: 


In these notes I propose to discuss only those passages where I can offer | 


either a new solution or new arguments in favour of a neglected one, 


Where I am wrong I hope to be told so before my proposals are enshrined | 


in my text. 


Amores 1. 2. 13-14 uerbera plura ferunt quam quos iuuat usus aratri, 
detractant prensi dum iuga prima boues. 


14 prensi Markland, florilegia Par. lat. 764.7, 17903, Escorialensis Q.1. 14; pressi PSw2 


Most editors do not accept Markland’s correction. pressi is certainly possible, | 
but when Ovid uses the word elsewhere in such a context he completes the | 


sense with, for example, iugo, temone ; and it is slightly awkward to understand 


the ablative here from iuga. prendere, on the other hand, is practically a t.t. for | 


the rounding-up of bullocks or foals preparatory to breaking-in : besides Mark. 
land’s parallels? of Virg. G. 1. 285 prensos domitare boues, 3. 207 prensique 
negabunt | uerbera lenta pati, compare Columella, R.R. 6. 2. 1 eos autem qui de 
grege feri comprehenduntur, sic subigt conuentt. At Ovid, Rem. 235 adspicis ut prensos 
urant iuga prima iuuencos only the three ‘best’ manuscripts offer prensos ; the rest 
have pressos. The error is in any case a common one. I did not discover until 
after I had formed this conclusion that prensi is the reading of the three florilegia 
I cite; these are more important witnesses than their late date (the Parisini 
thirteenth, the Escorialensis fourteenth century) would indicate, for they are 
our authority, together with Par. lat. 15155, for the placing of the Epistula 
Sapphus where it stands in modern texts, after Her. 14.* 


1. 4. 58 quidquid ibi poteris tangere, tange, mei. 
So punctuate. 
I. 7. 41-42 aptius inpressis fuerat liuere labellis 


et collum blandi dentis habere notam. 
42 collum w; collo Ps 


collum, which was in the early editions, was ejected by Heinsius with the 


1 I am grateful to Professor C, O. Brink 
for reading a draft of this paper and for his 
encouragement and advice. Some of the 
notes in it were read to the Oxford Philo- 
logical Society on 23 November 1956; I am 
much indebted to the members of the Society 
for their comments and criticisms, which in 
one particular have indubitably benefited 
the reader—for I can go one better than 
Ovid as a result, and say ‘leuior demptis 
poena erit ista tribus’. 

These notes in effect form part of the 
Prolegomena to a critical edition of the 
Heroides, Amores, Ars Amatoria, Remedia 
Amoris, and Medicamina Faciei. I shall take 
for granted certain assumptions about the 
manuscripts which will be argued in a later 


paper. Briefly these are (1) that the ‘best’ 
manuscripts of these poems have been sub- 
ject to interpolation and contamination with 
the ‘inferior’ tradition, and (2) that the read- 
ing of even a minority of the recentiores has a 
claim to be considered as genuine tradition. 

2 w = all or most of the recentiores (some 
twenty) which I take into account, s = 
some or a few. Sigla, where used, are 
Munari’s, but in most cases I cite the manu- 
scripts by name. 


3 Which he seems to have misunderstood, | 


alleging that prendere here = iungere. 


* See Palmer’s edition, p. 422 and Ullman, | 


Classical Philology, xxvii. 13. I shall deal with 
these florilegia more fully later. 
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remark ‘collo meliores’, and there matters have rested. With collo one must 
understand illam from the preceding couplet as the subject of the infinitives ; 
and I cannot find that Ovid or the other poets use /ivere or lividus in the literal 
sense with a person as subject, only the part affected. It is surely more natural 
to read collum, to be construed dé xowod' as the subject of both infinitives. It 
may be of interest if I select from the numerous examples of this type of word 
order in Ovid and the other poets a few of the most striking examples: (1) 
Subject of sentence or, as here, infinitives: Ovid, Her. 18. 32 aut utdet aut acies 
nostra uidere putat, Tr. 3. 12. 39 siue tamen Graeca scierit siue ille Latina | uoce logui 
..., Tibullus 1. 6. 81 hanc animo gaudente uident iuuenumque cateruae | commemorant 
merito tot mala ferre senem, Sen. H.F. 1212 reuocata uice | in se coibunt saxaque in 
caelum expriment | . . . mare, Lucan 8. 315 nihil haec in membra cruente, | nil socerum 
fecisse pie,* 846 aut sulco sterili cum poscere finem | a superis aut Roma uolet feralibus 
Austris . . ., Mart. 6. 39. 3 nec est amici filiusue uicini, Stat. Silu. 5. 3. 213 sed decus 
hoc quocumque lyrae primusque dedisti | non uulgare loqui . . . . (2) Object, direct or 
indirect : Ovid, Am. 3. 7. 20 nec iuuenem nec me sensit amica uirum (cf. (3) below), 
Manil. 4. 539 tanta fames animumque cibi tam dira cupido | corripit (cf. Housman, 
ad loc.), Juv. 8. 228 pone Thyestae | syrma uel Antigones uel personam Melanippes, 
Lucan, 1. 30 non tu, Pyrrhe ferox, nec tantis cladibus auctor | Poenus erit, Mart. 1. 
59. 3 redde Lupi nobis tenebrosaque balnea Grylli, 2. 14. 11 nec Fortunati spernit nec 
balnea Fausti, Stat. Silu. 1. 2. 179 purpureos habitus iuuenique curule | indulgebit ebur, 
2. 6. 21 uidi ipse habitusque notaui . (3) Verb (possibly the commonest form) : 
Ovid, Am. 2. 5. 45 laniare capillos | et fuit in teneras impetus ire genas, 2. 16. 23 non 
quae uirgineo portenta sub inguine latrant | nec timeam uestros, curua Malea, sinus, 
Virg. A. 6. 471 quam si dura silex aut stet Marpesia cautes, Mart. 10. 87. 3 linguts 
omnibus et fauete uotis. (4) Other parts of the sentence: Ovid, Am. 1. 8. 87 seruus 
et ad partes sollers ancilla parentur, 1. 9. 27 custodum transire manus uigilumque 
cateruas | militis et miseri semper amantis opus, 2. 1. 15 in manibus nimbos et cum Ioue 
fulmen habebam, 3. 6. 59 ille habet et silices et uiuum in pectore ferrum, 3. 14. 25 illic 
nec uoces nec uerba iuuantia cessent, Rem. 45 terra salutares herbas eademque nocentes | 
nutrit, Virgil, A. 6. 105 omnia praecepi atque animo mecum ante peregi, Horace, C. 2. 
19. 28 idem | pacis eras mediusque belli, Lucan 7. 120 aut populis inuisum hac clade 
peracta | aut hodie Pompeius erit miserabile nomen; see also Housman on Manil. 4. 
726. (5) Prepositions: a list is superfluous since the appearance of Clausen’s 
note on Persius 1. 131. He has there anticipated a note which I was intending 
to write on A.A. 3. 150; in compensation let me point to A.A. 1. 759, which 
when Bentley’s brilliant correction is accepted emerges as another example: 
pectoribus mores tot sunt, quot in ore (orbe codd.) figurae, (But I will argue this in a 
later paper.) 

The most striking case of all is in Ovid and is worth a paragraph to itself: 
ex Ponto 4. 16. 33 Tityron antiquas Passerque rediret ad herbas, where, as Housman, 
who first explained this verse, pointed out (C.Q.x. 149-50), antiquas, Passer, and 
ad are all to be taken dzo xowoid.3 

For the sense and construction of livere with collum cf. Am. 1. 8. 98 factaque 
Jasciuis liuida colla notis, Tib. 1. 6. 13 herbas . . . quis liuor abiret | quem facit inpresso 


T As indeed collo ought to be taken ifit be —_pericula tellus, etc. 
read; v. 41 cannot mean that the lady is to 3 On the construction see further Hous- 
be black and blue all over. man, 7.P. xxx. 238; Bell, The Latin Dual 
2 Anaphora instead of copula: cf. Ovid, and Poetic Diction, pp. 264-78, though I can- 
Her. 1. 73 quaecumque aequor habet, quaecumque _ not follow him in every case. 
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mutua dente uenus, Prop. 3. 8. 21 in morso aequales uideant mea uulnera collo: | me 
doceat liuor mecum habuisse meam. In fact the couplet when taken as I suggest 
emerges as an example of the favourite Ovidian trick of saying the same thing 
twice. 


I. 7. 45-48 nonne satis fuerat timidae inclamasse puellae 
nec nimium rigidas intonuisse minas 
aut tunicam summa deducere turpiter ora 
ad mediam? mediae zona tulisset opem. 


v. 46 is customarily mistranslated ; it means ‘and to have thundered threats 
(not too harsh ones)’, i.e. nec nimium rigidas minas = et minas non nimium rigidas. 
But this is by the way. In v. 47 the lover is figured as ripping his mistress’s robe 
and baring her breast, an action which, whether performed in grief or anger, 
on oneself or another, is described by the verbs scindere’ and diducere, not 
deducere, uestem. Of. Juv. 13. 132 uestem diducere summam, Calpurnius, Ecl. 3. 29 
protinus ambas | diduxt tunicas et pectora nuda cecidi (de- in some manuscripts at both 
places), Quint. 2. 15. 9 (Phryne). Read then diducere here.” 

If diducere is right, the plain ablative summa . . . ora is odd, especially in face 
of the passage from the Metamorphoses cited in n. 2 below and of Fasti 2. 347 
tunicas ora subduxit ab ima, Met. 5. 398 summa uestem laniarat ab ora. I should make 
the easy correction aut tunicam <a> summa . . . ora, a correction which I have 
since found confirmed by the manuscript Dijon 497, whose text is, as I shall 
subsequently show, allied to that of PS. 


1. 8. 33 est etiam facies, quae se tibi comparet, illi. 
quae codd.; qua Francius 


quae is perfectly possible : for a parallel to the comparatio compendiaria one need 
look no farther than v. 25 of this elegy nulli tua forma secunda est, and it occurs. 
with comparo at Sall. Fug. 85. 13 conparate . . . cum illorum superbia me hominem 
nouum, Sen. Clem. 1. 11. 1 comparare nemo mansuetudini tuae audebit diuum Augustum. 
Nevertheless I find no parallel in the Thesaurus L.L. for se comparare alicui with a. 
thing as subject, and I think that Francius’s qua should be seriously considered : 
sé comparare with a person as subject is common, and for the ablative of the 
thing in respect of which the comparison is made cf. Caesar, B.G. 6. 24. 6 ne se 
quidem ipsi cum illis uirtute comparant. For qua sc. facie cf. further Curt. 8. 4. 25, 
uirgines, quibus forma praeter Roxanen comparari nulla poterat. . . . Moreover, the 
juxtaposition se tibi is neater and more effective if both pronouns refer to per- 
sons: cf. Am. 2. 17. 13 non... . collatum idcirco tibi me contemnere debes. 

The qua > qu(a)e corruption is easy: cf. A.A. 1. 81, where the editors agree 
in accepting Naugerius’s qua, though none of them ascribes it to him. At Am. 
3. 8. 17 P has que for qua. 


1. 8. 55 certior e multis nec tam inuidiosa rapina est. 
tam] iam PN, edd. hodierni 
Merkel put iam in the text, and there it has inexplicably stayed. Why ‘no. 


1 Cf. A.A. 3. 569 nec scindet tunicasue suas ity of manuscripts, summa uestem diduxit ab ora.. 
tunicasue puellae, Tib. 1. 10. 61 sit satis e mem- _Planudes translates €éppnfe = scidit. Magnus’s. 
bris tenuem perscindere uestem, Prop. 2.5.21 nec citation of Eur. Hec. 558 AaBotoa mémdous 
tibi periuro scindam de corpore uestis. axpas énwpidos | Adyovas és map” 

2 And at Met. 3. 480 read, with the minor- —_ daddy is very apposite. 
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longer causes unpleasantness’? Of course there will be unpleasantness, but 


_ when there are more lovers to keep on a string and to milk there will be less of 
_ it. For the phrasing of the verse cf. A.A. 1. 281 parcior in nobis nec tam furiosa 


libido. 
1.9. 25-26 nempe maritorum somnis utuntur amantes 


et sua sopitis hostibus arma mouent. 
25 nempe] saepe s, edd. 
Not all editors have acquiesced in saepe, installed by Heinsius: C. H. Jahn, 


who had a mind of his own, did not, nor did Merkel.' I see nothing whatever 
wrong with nempe, in fact the sense calls for it: it is exactly the word to introduce 


the apodosis of the comparison made in wv. 21-24; cf. Am. 3. 2. 17 in its context. 


- It would be odd if the usual corruption of nempe to saepe had been reversed in 


this particular case, especially with saepe preceding at v. 21. 


1. 9. 34 dum licet, Argeas frangite, Troes, opes. 
Argeas Riese; argoas Ps; argiuas Sw; argolicas ¢ 
Editors who continue to print Argoas here and Argoi at 3. 6. 46 ask one to 
believe either that Ovid did not know the difference between Argous and 
Argeus or that he used the one for the other deliberately (as a sort of trope?). 
I cannot believe that either is likely. 


1.11. 18 et tacito uultu scire futura licet. 
et] ex Itali; ¢ Heinsius, edd. plerique 


What is wrong with et? If scire+-ablative = ‘know by, from’ lacks exact 
parallel in Ovid,” there are surely enough analogous passages to justify it: cf. 
cognosco at Am. 2. 8. 3, Her. 6. 123, ex P. 4. 6. 22, al.; intellego at Met. 6. 83; 
agnosco at Tr. 4. 5. 32, ex P. 2. 8. 32. 


I. 13. 39-40 at si quem manibus Cephalum complexa teneres 
clamares ‘lente currite, noctis equi’. 
39 manibus] magis P; mauis Riese; malles Heinsius 


Munari notes ‘manibus nude positum meo iudicio vix probandum’; but Met. 1. 
734 coniugis ille suae complexus colla lacertis is sufficient parallel in itself? to say 
nothing of Livy 5. 47. 5 alios . . . saxa quibus adhaerebant manibus amplexos trucidat, 
Stat. Theb. 9. 373 illa manu ceu uiuum amplexa reportat. P’s magis is a mere blunder 
of the scribe who gives us in uersus for herous (2. 17. 22) and nihil for niger 


(3. 5. 26). 
I. 14. 4 contigerant imum, qua patet, usque latus. 
This verse, and several others in Ovid like it, have been wrongly punctuated 


1 I do not mention the passages where _ is felt as = ex quo; and Balbus, Att. 9. 13a. 1 
Weise refrained from following such fashions, —breuitate epistulae scire poteris . . . does not per- 
since he was actuated only by fidelity to the haps carry much weight. 
text of the Aldine editions. The chief merit 3 Since manibus here = ‘arms’. For this 
of his text is its punctuation: cf. Housman’s common sense (cf. Greek xefpes) cf., e.g., 
remarks in his Lucan, p. xxxiii. Her. 10. 40, 146, 17. 166, 20. 58, al., and see 


* Tr. 2. 379 unde nisi indicio magni sciremus Thes. L.L. 8. 343. 3 ff. 
Homeri . . .? is not a fair parallel, since unde 


| 
) 
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since Heinsius after usque, which is antecedent to qua;' this is perhaps more 
clearly seen in usque dum (e.g. Her. 18. 118). There is much to be said for not | 
punctuating at all in such sentences. ; 


I. 14. 24 heu, mala uexatae quanta tulere comae! 
mala s; male PSs, edd. plerique 


quanta probably = quot: see now D. R. Shackleton Bailey, Propertiana, p. 270 
(on Prop. 1. 5. 10), and for the commoner tanti = tot Housman at Manil. 5, 
170. male clearly will not do; and editors who adopt it cite no parallels, as in | 
duty bound they ought, for quanta = quam inmania. 


I. 14. 39-40 non te cantatae laeserunt paelicis herbae, 
non anus Haemonia perfida lauit aqua. 
40 lauit PSw; laesit s, unde laesit acu Heinsius 


‘tacent hic interpretes, quos certus sum nihil horum intellexisse’ observed 
Heinsius sardonically. Modern commentators preserve the silence unbroken, 
save for explanations of Haemonia. Their explanations are superficial: Haemonia — 
here means not so much ‘bewitched’ as ‘poisoned’. The ‘faithless hag’ is one of — 
the girl’s attendants, probably her nurse (cf. 1. 8. 91), who, says Ovid, might — 
have succumbed to the bribes of a rival (the paelex of v. 39) and washed her — 
mistress’s hair with a poisonous wash, an infusion of the cantatae herbae just — 


mentioned: cf. Med. Fac. 37 nec uos graminibus nec mixto credite suco. Heinsius’s | 


objection that he did not know of any such practice as washing i in magic water _ 
is beside the mark: the arts of the enchantress and the poisoner were closely 
allied, and the magic lay in the brewing of the lotion. Compare Canidia’s herbs, 
quas Iolcos atque Hiberia | mittit uenenorum ferax (Hor. Epod. 5. 21). We know that 3 
cosmetic washes for the hair were in vogue, and some of them must have been | 
very curiously compounded : the mess described by Pliny, W.H. 33. 109 is said | 
to be used, among other things, ad abluendum capillum. 

When it is so taken the couplet emerges as yet another example of the Ovidian 
trick of variation, the pentameter in effect repeating and amplifying the hexa- 
meter. 


1. 14. 46 + tuta triumphatae munere gentis eris. 
tuta] culta Vat. Barb. VIII. 26, Vat. lat. 1602 


tuta troubles editors ; those who keep it do not render it correctly : Bornecque | 
and Munari translate ‘tranquille’ and ‘tranquilla’ respectively. The idea of 
protecting beauty is a common one in Ovid (and, one would have thought, 
familiar enough today) : Med. Fac. 1-2 discite . . . quo sit uobis forma tuenda modb, 
A.A, 3. 207 hinc quoque praesidium laesae petitote figures, Rem. 347 deprendes tutus 
inermem (‘without her warpaint’). tuta here means ‘safe’. ! 


(a) 1. 15. 37-38 sustineamque coma metuentem frigora myrtum 
atque a sollicito multus amante legar. ‘ 
38 atque a Par. lat. 7993, Heinsius ex codd.; atque ita PSw 
(b) 2. 14. 29-30 Colchida respersam puerorum sanguine culpant 
aque sua caesum matre queruntur Ityn. 
30 aque Mus. Plant. Lat. 68, Lipsiensis Rep. 1. 7, Heinsius ;? atque PSw 


1 In spite of Met. 3. 302 qua tamen usque by punctuation. : 
potest, uires sibi demere temptat: it would be the 2 ‘ex uno Moreti’ = Mus. Plant. lat. 68. 
height of pedantry to indicate the hyperbaton 
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It is convenient to deal with these two passages together. Editors continue to 
print, in spite of the example of Heinsius, atque ita and atque respectively. But 
very few of the examples which are commonly alleged in support of the plain 
ablative of the agent after a passive verb will stand up to examination: in 
Ovid neither the type of Fasti 5. 562 arma . . . milite uicta suo, nor of Am. 2. 5. 35 
coloratum Tithoni coniuge caelum,' nor of Am. 2. 4. 35 corrumpor utraque,? nor of 
Her. 5. 75 desertaque coniuge ploret,’ nor of Am. 1. 6. 33 militibus . . . comitatus et 
armis, nor of Met. 9. 309-10 ea sensit iniqua | nescioquid Iunone geri will support 
caesum matre, which could only mean, for example, that she fell on him from a 
height (cf. the classic mare percussum puero at Juv. 1. 54), still less sollictto amante 
legar. In Hau’s treatise* on Ovid's use of cases I find no admissible parallel.‘ 

Apart from the difficulty of the construction consider in (a) ita, which can 
only mean ‘crowned with myrtle’ (cf. 3. 6. 80, where ita = ‘with her eyes 
covered with her robe’); the only possible way of explaining this is to para- 
phrase, as Bornecque and Munari do, ‘in Venus’ service’, but the switch from 
the poet himself to his book, easy enough without ita, is intolerable with it, 
though I suppose some might make it easier for themselves by calling it a 
figure of speech. Then in (4) there is the unelided atque. There are few cases of 
atque unelided in the elegists that do not yield to easy emendation ; possibly 
none in Ovid.® With the present case compare Tr. 4. 4. 85, where Owen’s aque 
was subsequently confirmed by a tenth-century manuscript. The authority of 
the Lipsiensis here is not contemptible, as I shall show later; but authority or 
no, I do not hesitate to follow Heinsius in reading in (a) atque a,’ in (b) aque. 
2.1.5 me legat in sponsi facie non frigida uirgo. 


It never seems to have occurred to any of the old editors and translators that 
in sponsi facie could mean anything but coram sponso, as it surely does; but the 
unanimity® of the moderns in following Némethy’s interpretation ‘quae movetur 
pulchritudine sponsi’ set me hunting for parallels. The only one I have found 
is at Lucan 4. 252 omnia monstra | in facie posuere ducum, but after all in facie 
alicuius for in ore is not difficult, and what has the susceptibility of the girl to her 
lover’s charms to do with the matter? Martial appears to have developed the 
idea, more suo, at 12. 95. 4-7. 
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quem penes est dominam seruandi cura, Bagoe .. . 
Bagoe PSw, edd.; bagoge s 
Why did Ovid use Bagous, apparently otherwise unexampled in Latin,? 


2.2.1 


' For this construction with metonymy cf. 
Dilke’s note on Statius, Ach. 1. 608. 

2 Cf. the common captus, laesus aliquo in an 
erotic sense. 

3 Analogous to the ablative with careo, 
orbus esse, et sim. 

+ P. Hau, De casuum usu Ovidiano, Minster, 
1884. 

5 I make no rash assertions about the 
other poets ; but see in particular R. J. Getty’s 
edition of Lucan 1 (?, 1955), p. xlviii. 

® See Platnauer, C.Q. xlii. 91 ff.; Latin 
Elegiac Verse, pp. 78 ff. On A.A. 2. g1 I 
suspend judgement. 

7 Miiller’s ague ita is palaeographically 
easier, but ita would have to be taken with 


sollicito, since one can hardly assume hyper- 
baton ofsuch a word; and this makes no sense 
that I can see. ita owes its existence to that 
desire of readers for a dactyl at this place in 
the verse which gives us, for example, uixerit 
et for uiuent et (or et uiuet? I have never seen 
this suggested) at 1. 15. 18. 

8 Not, however, Harder and Marg in 
their translation (Munich, 1956). 

9 As Brandt points out, Strabo’s editors 
print Baydos at 15. 736. But the most modern 
critical editions of Strabo are over a century 
old, and I do not attach much importance 
to this, in view of the known badness of his 
manuscripts. 
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instead of the usual Bagoas? The name was probably much commoner than its 
scanty appearances in literature would indicate, since it is found several times 
meaning simply ‘eunuch’. Ovid evidently delighted in Greek and foreign 
names: read, surely, Bagoa, a minimal change. 


2. 2. 25 ad Isim 


Housman in his article on Greek proper names in Latin poets in 7.P. xxxi 
refrained from discussing names of this class, in which the usage varies (p. 248). 
However, whatever may be true of other poets, Ovid appears to have been 
consistent as regards names of this type in -is and -ys: at least out of a total of 
nearly fifty occurrences the accusative in -in or -yn is certified by metre eleven 
times, -2m or -ym not once. Read therefore Jsin. The testimony of the best 
manuscripts, for what it is worth, supports this elsewhere: e.g. Am. 2. 13. 8 
memphin PD(ijon 497), 2. 14. 30 ityn P -in ST (ours 879), 3. 12. 32 itin D. 


2. 4. 45-46 me noua sollicitat, me tangit serior aetas ; 
haec melior specie, moribus illa placet. 


46 moribus Vat. Palat. 1655, Perpinianensis 19; corporis PSw _placet] sapit ¢ 


Heinsius adopted corporis from the best manuscripts and was consequently 
forced to adopt sapit from a minority of the recentiores; in authority there is 
little or nothing to choose between the two versions, and sense and rhetoric 
must decide. They speak decisively for moribus . . . placet: cf. Am. 3. 11. 38 
auersor morum crimina, corpus amo, ibid. 42 non facit ad mores tam bona forma malos, 
Her. 6. 94 moribus et forma conciliatur amor, 12. 177 in faciem moresque meos noua 
crimina fingas, etc. Burman’s equation of mores with pudicitia has been at the 
root of the editorial reluctance to accept this; but mores means no more than 
‘character’, good or bad, often nearly = ‘behaviour’, and this is possessed even 
by ladies who are no better than they should be: A.A. 1. 759-60 pectoribus mores 
tot sunt, quot in ore" figurae; | qui sapit, innumeris moribus aptus erit (cf. Rem. 425), 
Med. Fac. 43-45 prima sit in uobis morum tutela, puellae: | ingenio facies conciliante 
placet [mores in fact here = ingenium]; | certus amor morum est . . ., Rem. 713 nec 
solam faciem, mores quoque confer et artem; and in Comedy Plaut. Most. 168 quin 
tu te exornas moribus lepidis (to a meretrix), 286 amator meretricis mores sibi emit auro 
et purpura; and cf. Ter. Haut. 381 ff. In addition the balance of the sentence 
calls for moribus . . . placet: the text as commonly printed has three words, 
melior specie corporis, answered by one, placet. 

corporis was no doubt a gloss on specie, which is not excessively common = 
‘beauty’ ; but cf. Met. 1. 612, Fasti 5. 353. Here the primary sense ‘appearance’ 
is equally felt. 


ee | si quam laudaui, miseros petis ungue capillos. 
miseros] misero PS, edd. hodierni 

Munari’s warning that misero is to be taken with an implied mihi, not with 
ungue, shows that such a mistake is natural. Would Ovid have laid this trap for 
his readers? miseros is perfectly good: Virg. A. 2. 215 miseros morsu depascitur 
artus, Ovid, Her. 6. 92 miserum . . . in iecur egit acus, etc. (see Thes. L.L. 8. 119. 
1 ff.). misero looks to me like one of the not infrequent blunders in the common 
ancestor of PS (a): cf. 1. 6. 13 umbra P, umbre S for umbras, 2. 10. 1 graece | 
graeci for graecine, 3. 4. 27 more for amore. Errors of this type pullulate in P, and 


See above, p. 55. 
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I suspect that many of them go back to a but have been corrected in the 
branch of that tradition represented by S. The amount of credence to be ac- 
corded to the ‘best’ manuscripts of Ovid will be dealt with in a later paper. 
2.7. 25 scilicet ancillam, quae tam tibi fida, rogarem? 

quae tam w; quierat P; quae erat Ss; quae sit Coll. Eton. Bk. 6. 18; quia erat Palmer 

quae tam tibi fida is perfectly good in itself, but does not explain the reading 
of PS. Palmer’s quia erat was on the right track, but Ovid would never have 
permitted himself this harsh elision when he could have written, as I suggest 
he did, quod erat. The sense is neat and pointed: ‘I suppose I’d pick her out to 
ask because she was your confidante ?’ 

quod may have been corrupted to qui through a misunderstanding of the 
quod Nota by a scribe used to a similar form for qui: see Lindsay, Notae Latinae, 
pp. 239-42.' gui did not make sense and was changed in S¢g to the intelligible 
but unmetrical quae. 
2.9.17-18 Roma, nisi inmensum uires promosset in orbem, 

stramineis esset nunc quoque tecta casis. 
17 promosset s; promouisset P; mouisset Sw, edd. 


Why editors reject promosset I do not know; it has P on its side and is better 
in itself: ex P. 2. 2. 70 promovet Ausonium filius imperium, whereas when mouere 
imperium is used in the same poem at v. 64 it means ‘shake’: uultus . . . illos, | 
qui secum terras imperiumque mouent. As to the syncopated form, inplessem, flessem, 
admorat, admorint, and admorunt are all found in Ovid, and admosse, commosse, 
etc., in other authors. 

2. 9. 23-24 me quoque, qui totiens merui sub amore puellae, 
defunctum placide uiuere tempus erat. 
Amore, duello defunctum Markland; Amore, puella defunctum Burman 


An example of one of Ovid’s favourite, though often, as here, unrecognized 
conceits, the personifying and not personifying a word at one and the same 
time. sub amore = ‘under Cupid as general’, and sub amore puellae = ‘led by 
love of my mistress’. Cf. 1. 9. 43-44 cura puellae [= amor puellae] | iussit . . . in 
castris aera merere suis ; not ‘in her army’, but ‘in his [i.e. Love’s] army’. Modern 
capital letters obscure this trick: e.g. at A.A. 1. 17 praeceptor Amoris = both 
‘Love’s teacher’ and ‘teacher of the art of love’.? 


2. 10. Q-10 erro, uelut uentis discordibus acta phaselos, 
diuiduumque tenent alter et alter amor. 


g erro uelut Camps; errant ut PSw; errat et ut, errat ut a, errat ut in ¢ 


To the parallel of Met. 8. 470-4 adduced by Mr. Camps for his elegant and, 
in my judgement, certain correction (C.R., N.s. iv. 203-4) add Her. 21. 41-42 
ipsa uelut nauis iactor, quam certus in altum | propellit Boreas, aestus et unda refert. If 
palaeographical warrant be wanted the sequence errouluc > erroncuc > errant 
uc seems reasonably easy. 


' Compare perhaps the errors in Bodleian _p. 228. 
MS. Auct. F.4.32, the ninth-century frag- 2 See further Housman, C.R. iii. 315; 
ment of the Ars Amatoria (a Welsh hand): at Miller, Classical Journal, xi. 516 ff.; Kroll, 
A.A. 1. 267 it has ubig, at 655 uterg...mneg. Studien zum Verstdndnis der romischen Literatur, 
This seems to point to a confusion between 263 n. 42. 
g (quod) and g (que). Cf. Lindsay, op. cit., 
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2. 10. 31-32 induat aduersis contraria pectora telis 
miles et aeternum sanguine nomen emat. 


v. 31 means, not ‘arm his breast to face the enemy’s darts’, as most of the 
translators take it, nor ‘pectus telis hostilibus contegi sinat’ (Némethy), but 
rather ‘run his breast on to the enemy’s weapons’. For this sense of induo, 
apparently an extension of the normal sense of ‘putting on’ a garment, cf. Sen, 
HF. 1312 letale ferro pectus . . . induam, Oed. 341 iuuenca ferro semet . . . induit, 
Caesar, B.G. 7. 73. 4 se ipsi... uallis induebant, Livy 44. 41 qui. . . induitssent se 
hastis; also Sen. H.F. 1028 pectus in tela indue. There is a difficulty in the dis. 
puted passage at Virg. A. 10. 681 an sese mucrone [-i some manuscripts] 0b tantum 
dedecus amens | induat et crudum per costas exigat ensem ; mucrone is attested by Servius 


and Priscian. Whatever the explanation there, it is wrong to postulate, as | 
Henry does, a special sense of induo = ‘pierce’, as the second example quoted | 


above from Seneca’s Hercules Furens clearly shows. 


2. II. 39-40 tum mare in haec magnus proclinet litora Nereus; 
huc uenti spectent, huc agat aestus aquas. 


40 uenti (uentis P, Perpinianensis 19) spectent Ps; uentus spectet Ss; spirent Heinsius ex 
excerptis Douzae aestus w; eurus PSs 


The first thing to establish is that in v. 40 aestus and not Eurus is demanded | 
by the sense: for the co-operation of wind and wave (aestus here = ‘waves’, | 
not ‘tide’) cf. Met. 13. 630 utilibus uentis aestuque secundo, Livy 23. 41. 11 | 


<uento> aestuque suo, Lucan 5. 459 uento fluctuque secundo, etc. ; for their opposition 


Her. 21. 41-42 (quoted at 2. 10. 9-10 n.), Met. 8. 470 carina, | quam uentus uento- | 


que rapit contrarius aestus, Lucan 3. 549 quotiens aestus Zephyris Eurisque repugnant, 


Sen. Ag. 138, 488, etc. It would be excessively feeble to say ‘let the winds blow | 


hither, and Eurus too’, and though poets trouble themselves little about the 
names of the winds (cf. Noti for Zephyri at 2. 8. 20 and Munari’s note), it would 
be a gratuitous piece of carelessness to follow Eurus here with Zephyri ueniant in 
lintea soli in the next verse. 

There remains spectent. If right it is very odd; it may be a #.t.,! and I am 


therefore chary of meddling with it, but the balance of the line would seem | 


to ask, for example, for 
huc uenti <placidas) (or rapidas?), huc agat aestus aquas. 


For the separation of epithet and noun cf. 1. 11. 1 and Munari’s note. But I can 
offer no explanation for the corruption, and it is perhaps safer to leave spectent 
suspiciously alone. 


2.11. 47-48 inque tori formam molles sternentur harenae 
et cumulus mensae quilibet esse potest. 


48 et cumulus mensae (mensa s) PSw; pro mensa cumulus s; et tumulus mensae (mensa 
duo) s; pro mensa tumulus Diuionensis 497, ut uid. _ esse potest] instar erit ¢ 


Why do editors print, against sense and authority, et tumulus mensae quilibet 
instar erit? (1) cumulus, not tumulus, is wanted: a small heap of sand scraped 
together ad hoc, like the sand for the couch, not a hillock nor a grave-mound; 


1 Mr. G. W. Williams has kindly drawn allay my uneasiness, but I am not convinced 
my attention to Lucan 8. 198 nec idem spe- that it is a sufficient parallel. 
ctante carina (cf. 179). This goes a little way to 
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(2) the dative mensae is not particularly difficult and is paralleled by Prop. 2. 
26. 31-32 unum litus erit sopitis unaque tecto | arbor. As to the tense of potest, which 
may have troubled editors (though they are in general a silent race), the word 
is in any case potential in sense and I can see no difficulty in ‘sand shall be 
strewn for a couch and any heap of sand can serve as a table’, either in English 
or Latin. The instar erit of ¢ is a normalization (1) to make mensae easier, (2) to 
suit the future sternentur. 


2. 14. 9-10 si mos antiquis placuisset matribus idem, 
gens hominum uitio deperitura fuit. 


uitio troubled Bentley and Burman: the former read subito. But Burman’s 
dubious explanation that hominum is to be understood twice (i.e. gens hominum 


 hominum (= suo) uitio . . .) seems the right one. On this trick, termed Amphibole, 


see Bell, The Latin Dual and Poetic Diction, pp. 293 ff. (though not all his examples 


seem to me tenable) ; and with the present passage cf. Virg. A. 8. 730 rerumque 
ignarus imagine gaudet ; also Am. 1. 11. 15 (bene), 2. 1. 29 (mihi), Sen. H.F. 1075-6 


(leti), Tro. 3 (rebus . . 


quodsi Neptuni uentosa potentia uincat 
et subuenturos auferat unda deos, 

tu nostris niueos umeris impone lacertos: 
corpore nos facili dulce feremus onus. 


laetis). 


2. 16. 27-30 


27 uincat s; uincet s; uincit PSs 28 auferat s; auferet PSs 


A trivial point perhaps, but an interesting light on editorial psychology. Why 
do all editors since Heinsius go on printing uincit . . . auferet, an unlikely mélange 
of present+ future, answered by future (_feremus) ?! This scene is taking place in 
Ovid’s fertile imagination and must be expressed as an unlikely condition, 
which in the poets regularly has protasis in present subjunctive, apodosis in 
future indicative ;? for a direct parallel cf. Am. 3. 2. 9-14, also Sen. Med. 238- 
41, and for the mixture of tenses cf. further Am. 1. 2. 38, 2. 3. 12, Her. 4. 92, 
etc., and paratactically expressed without si (always then with future in 
apodosis’) Am. 2. 2. 59-60, 2. 9. 53-54, 3- 2. 9-10, etc. There is a slight com- 
plication here, introduced by the extra protasis in the imperative mood (also 
very common in verse) at v. 29; but the structure is still clear. 


3. 2.8 ergo illi curae contigit esse tuae? 


tuae] tibi Bentley, Burman 


curae . . . tuae is probably genitive, not dative,* and the phrase means ‘has 
been taken under your protection’ rather than ‘is an object of care to you’, 
though the two come to very much the same thing of course. Cf. Ehwald’s 
parallel at Fasti 4. 838 ‘sint’? que ‘Celer, curae’ dixerat ‘ista [the walls of Rome] 
tuae’, also Mart. 7. 10. 10 quodque magis curae conuenit esse tuae, Livy, 42. 19.5 


' Answer, I suppose, ‘manuscript author- 
ity’; but what is the authority of a ninth- 
century manuscript, or any other, in such a 
matter? 

2 There is little or no implication of vivid- 
ness, as is sometimes suggested (e.g. by Owen 
at Tr. 2. 33). 


3 At A.A. 1. 278 read aget, not agat, as I 
shall argue. 

4 Kithner-Stegmann ii. 1. 342 condemns, 
for example, meae laudi est as a solecism. The 
Thes. L.L. nevertheless includes the present 
passage among the examples of curae esse 
alicui without remark (4. 1456. 53 f.). 
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publicae etiam curae ac uelut tutelae esse (for cura = tutela cf., for example, Fasti 3, 
775-6 patres, sua pignora, natos | commendant curae numinibusque tuts). 
3. 3. 11-12 scilicet aeterni falsum iurare puellis 
di quoque concedunt, formaque numen habet. 
II aeterni s; aeterno PSs; aeternum s 


Few editors have resisted aeterno, introduced by Heinsius. For it can only be 
said that it has authority on its side; against it (1) that the form of the adverh 


in -o is found teste Thes. L.L. only in Silius, Pliny, Macrobius (not in Thes,) | 


and inscriptions ; at Met. 6. 369, Tr. 5. 3. 41 Ovid has the form in -um; (2) that 


aeterno is nearly meaningless: the complaint is that even the gods do not punish| 
perjury by the fair, not that they have granted a perpetual amnesty ; (3) that) 


aeternus is in any case a perpetual epithet for the gods (cf. Rem. 688, Tib. 2. 3, 
30, 3. 10. 14, al.), and here it is pointed : the gods, the eternal gods themselves, 
allow this thing. The parallel at Hor. C. 2. 8. g-12 (noticed by Némethy), in an 


ode on the same theme, is decisive: expedit .. . fallere .. . gelida . . . diuos | mort 


carentes. 
3.6. 11-12... si tamen hic standum est, si non datur artibus ullis 
ulterior nostro ripa premenda pede? 
12 pede Pw; pedi s, edd.; die S 
Heinsius installed pedi in the text and editors (except Bornecque) have fol- 


lowed him. It seems wilful to desert the majority of the manuscripts here; 
possibly they had in mind passages like Fasti 3. 375-6 iuuenca | quae dederat nulli 


colla premenda iugo, Tr. 4. 6. 1-2 (taurus) praebet . . . incuruo colla premenda iugo, | 


but it is more natural to take datur as impersonal, in which case the ablative of 
the instrument, not the dative of the agent, is required, and to compare A.A. 
1. 40 haec erit admissa meta premenda rota, understanding, as here, mihi. pede at the 
end of the pentameter is in no way objectionable, in fact it is far commoner 
than pedi in Ovid in this position (sixteen times/twice). At A.A. 1. 560 some 
manuscripts similarly give pedi for pede. 


3. 6. 85-86 dum loquor, increuit latis spatiosus in undis, 
nec capit admissas alueus altus aquas. 
85 spatiosior undis Bentley; spatiosius undis Marius ex codd., Laurentianus 33, 31 


It seems odd that nobody has suggested Jatas . . . in undas. For the accusative 
compare Pliny, WV.H. 8. 117 (of stags’ horns) teneris increscunt ferulis harundineas in 
paniculas; and with the simple crescere at Met. 15. 508-9 cumulus . . . inmanis 
aquarum | in montis speciem curuari et crescere uisus, Virg. G. 4. 122 cresceret in uentrem 
cucumis, Pliny, N.H. 18. 254 cum herba creuerit in festucam, etc. The corruption can 
be paralleled at Am. 1. 4. 59, where nearly all the manuscripts have paucis ... 
in horis for paucas .. . in horas. 


3. 8. 27-28 . » » proque bono uersu primum deducite pilum. 
hoc tibi, si uelles, posset, Homere, dari. 
28 hoc] hic PS Par. lat. 8430 _uelles] belles Madvig _posset] possit P 
So editors print v. 28 and translate ‘This, Homer, had been thy fortune, 


didst thou wish’, ‘Voila le grade qui pourrait t’étre donné, Homére, si tu le 
désirais’, ‘Questo grado, se tu lo volessi, potrebbe essere dato a te, o Omero!’ 


No admirer of Ovid’s will acquiesce in such feebleness. To give any point at all | li 
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‘31 dari must be taken, as Riley took it,' sensu erotico = ‘be granted her favours’. 
The twin difficulties, then, are hoc and uelles. 

The only suggestion I can make for explaining the verse as it stands is to 
punctuate 

hoc, tibi, si uelles, posset, Homere, dari; 

‘be! i.e. si uelles hoc [primum deducere pilum], tibi dari posset ‘had you wanted this life, 
erb | you might have been granted her favours’. The order of words is hardly more 
é.)| difficult than that at A.A. 3. 206 paruus, sed cura grande, libellus, opus, 3. 96 quid, 
hat nisi quam sumes, dic mihi, perdis, aquam (usually wrongly punctuated ; corrected 
ish | by J. Gilbert, Ovidianae quaestiones criticae et exegeticae, Meissen, 1896, p. 20), Her. 
hat | 7. 144 Hectore, si, uiuo quanta fuere, forent, 3. 56 et, mecum, fugias, quae tibi dantur, 
3} opes, and the others collected by Housman at 7.P. xviii. 6 ff. But si hoc uelles is 
,) an unconvincing phrase, which I can hardly believe is Ovid’s. 
a Madvig’s belles is easy and elegant, but he left hoc untouched, and did not 
mt! see what dari means. I had toyed with sic tibi, si belles . . . (sic from hic of PS Par. 
lat. 8430), or et tibi . . .(rhetorically better); but Professor A. Y. Campbell’s 
nox? seems to me to put these out of court: 


nox tibi, si belles, possit, Homere, dari. 


. ‘You might enjoy her favours for a night, Homer, if you would turn soldier.’ 
ol. | For noctem dare cf. Rem. 306, 520. P’s possit, necessitated by belles, may be no 
‘€; | more than a blunder, but it could equally well be a relic of the original 
ll reading. I must admit that, though Hoc and Nox are not unlike, I can see no 
§°, | compelling reason for the error ; but monosyllables at the beginning of the verse 
of} are particularly exposed to corruption. 


A, 

he | 3.8. 33-34 sed postquam sapiens in munere uenit adulter, 

er praebuit ipsa sinus et dare iussa dedit. 

- 33 in] ad Par. lat. 7997, Vat. Palat. 1655 munere Francius; munera codd. _uenit] uertit 


Miiller, mox post sapiens add. se Némethy 


Why do editors reject Francius’s simple and elegant correction for Némethy’s 
clumsy expedient? For in munere compare Octauia 207 aureus idem fluxit in imbri, 
772 et tibi, quondam cui miranti | fuluo, Danae, fluxit in auro. 


ve | 3.10.5 te, dea, munificam gentes, ubi quaeque, loquuntur. 


: ubiquaeque P?, Diuionensis 497, Munari dubitanter; ubiquaque P (ut uid.), edd.; ubicumque w 

/m Munari’s tentative suggestion is, I think, right. ubiquaque = ‘everywhere’ is 

n | scantily attested, if at all,° and difficult to justify etymologically ; ubi quaeque = 

_, | ‘all’ can be paralleled from Aeneid 7. 400 io matres, audite, ubi quaeque, Latinae, 
where it is attested by Priscian as well as by the manuscripts. 

' Translating ‘Through this, Homer, 3 At Plaut. Bacch. 252 istius hominis ubi fit 
hadst thou wished it, she might have been quaque mentio it means, if right, ‘whenever’ ; 
kind to thee’, i.e. hoc ablative. This is pos- | Lambinus read cumque. This is the only pas- 
sible, and is certainly better than hoc nomina- sage I can find in which the manuscripts 

., tive or accusative = ‘this rank’ or ‘this life’, give ubiquaque; it was restored by Merkel at 


" but it leaves uelles more feeble than ever. hoc, A.A. 2. 627, where the manuscripts give 
it seems to me, must be eliminated. scilicet excuties omnis ubiquaeque (or ubicumque) 

_ # Communicated to me by letter and pub- —_puella est. Read rather omnis, ubi quaeque, puellas 

Il | lished here by Professor Campbell’s generous _ (the last word restored by Heinsius ex codd.). 

permission. 
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3. 10. 41-42 optauit Minos similes sibi legifer annos ; 
optasset, Cereris longus ut esset amor. 
42 optasset P, Diuionensis 497, Merkel, prob. Madvig; optauit w, edd. plerique. 
The general avoidance of optasset is odd; in my opinion it gives the only 
pointed sense: ‘Minos prayed for other such years; what he should have 


_ prayed for... .” How can Minos be supposed to have known what was going | 


on? For the plupf. subjunctive cf. Am. 2. 16. 17, Her. 10. 77, Prop. 4. 7. 30, 
Virg. A. 4. 678, and see Madvig at de fin. 2. 35. 
3. 12. 15-16 cum Thebae, cum Troia foret, cum Caesaris acta, 
ingenium mouit sola Corinna meum. 
15 thebae Par. lat. 7997, Lentiensis 329; thebe w, edd.; de P incert. 


The singular form Thebe as the name of the city is infallibly attested at Juv, 7 
15. 6, but I am not sure that editors are right to attribute it to Ovid here, | 


Everywhere else he uses the normal plural; this is the only passage where the 


grammar is inconclusive and the testimony of the manuscripts is regarded. In| 
a case like this it is as near as may be worthless, but the Linz manuscript is, as | 


I shall show, allied to S; in any case, authority or no, read Thebae here. 


per nos Scylla patri caros furata capillos 
pube premit rabidos inguinibusque canes. 
22 (= A.A. i. 332) rabidos s; rapidos Pw, edd. plerique. 


3. 12. 21-22 


This verse and its duplicate in the Ars are two of the few remaining strong. | 


holds of rapidus = rapax. There is no need here to argue whether Lachmann’s 
dictum at Lucret. 4. 712 was correct :' Scylla herself was rapax (Her. 12. 123, 


Culex 331, al.) because she snatched her prey from passing ships,” but her dogs | 


were rabidi: Met. 14. 66 statque canum rabie, Virg. A. 1. 200 Scyllaeam rabiem ; and 
the question whether rapidus can = rapax does not arise here. 
At A.A. 1. 332 rabidos is better attested than here, being the reading of RODH. 
3. 13. 35-36 ille suos docuit Iunonia sacra Faliscos : 
sint mihi, sint populo semper amica suo. 
36 sint... sint] sint... sit H; sit... sit Vat. Palat. 1655 
Munari printed sint . . . sint in his first edition, but adopted sit . . . sit in his 


second, no doubt at the instance of Mr. Lee (C.R., N.s. ii. 176), who remarked | 
that it ‘is difficilior lectio since Juno must be understood as subject from Junonia} 


sacra in the previous line’. But to my way of thinking it is sint . . . sint which 
deserves to be called lectio difficilior: is not the idea of sacra being friendly an 
unusual one? Compare, however, A.A. i. 567 Nycteliumque patrem nocturnaqu 


sacra precare, | ne iubeant? capiti uina nocere tuo ; also perhaps ii. 612 uelint referring | 


to Veneris mysteria. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 


' See now Shackleton Bailey, Propertiana, 
Pp. 203. 

2 The Scylla of whom Ovid is thinking is 
not Homer’s Scylla of six heads, but a 
monster with the head and torso of a woman 
(Met. 13. 733), who seized her victims in her 
hands (Xen. Mem. 2. 6. 31) ; she terminated 
in serpentine fishtails and round her loins a 
brood of dogs tore the prey consigned to 
them: Virg. A. 3. 424 ff., Buc. 6. 74 ff. (= 
Ciris 59 ff.), and cf. Ellis on Catullus 60. 2. 


J. Kenney | 


She is frequently so depicted in ancient art: | 


see Waser ap. Roscher s.v. Skylla, also Waser’s 
treatise, Skylla u. Charybdis in d. Literatur u. 


Kunst d. Griechen u. Romer, Zurich, 1894} 


passim. 
3 jubeat Shackleton Bailey, C.Q., N.s. iv. 


166; but Dr. Shackleton Bailey has himself} 
since drawn my attention to Eur., Bacch. 476 : 
doéBevav doxobvr’ dpy.’ éxPaipe: The pas- 


sages from the Amores and Ars support each 
other. 
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ARISTOTLE AND ANAXAGORAS: AN 
EXAMINATION OF F. M. CORNFORD’S 
INTERPRETATION 


CornForp’s interpretation of Anaxagoras’ theory of matter (C.Q.xxiv [1930] 
14 ff. and 83 ff.) was an attempt to solve the apparent contradiction between 
the Principle of Homoeomereity, as he calls it, and that which asserts that 
‘there is a portion of everything in everything’ ; and also, perhaps, to assign a 
more definite place in the system to the qualitative ‘Opposites’ which Tannery 
and Burnet had asserted, in rather vague terms, to be Anaxagoras’ elements. In 
effect he solves the problem by applying the former principle to the pheno- 
menal world and to the Seeds which are the elements for Anaxagoras, and 
confining the latter, the principle of Universal Mixture as we may call it, to the 
Opposites, which are the substantial but inseparable constituents of the Seeds. 
By this tidy and ingenious solution he avoids not only the above-mentioned 
contradiction but also what he calls the grotesque and gratuitous absurdity of 
holding that a Seed of gold contains mostly gold, but also flesh and all other 
natural substances, in order to explain the possibility of various changes, the 
great majority of which never occur anyhow (gold, for instance, does not turn 
into flesh). It has the further advantage of postulating only the normal 
Aristotelian meaning for the term opovowepyjs as used in connexion with 
Anaxagoras, and giving the noun dwovoyépeva, which occurs frequently in this 
connexion in the Commentaries on Aristotle, a strictly cognate significance. 
Its disadvantage is that it entails a rejection of Aristotle’s account so radical 
as to discredit completely his evidence for pre-Socratic philosophy. Despite 
criticism from Dr. A. L. Peck (C.Q. xxv [1931], 27 ff.) Cornford’s view has 
been widely adopted or adapted, and has not been subjected to any thorough- 
going criticism in detail ; though in his restatement of what I take to be, in the 
main, the traditional view (C.Q., N.s., iv [1954], 123 ff.) Mr. Raven by impli- 
cation rejects it. I believe that the merits I have mentioned, and the absence 
of any very convincing alternative, have led people to overlook the weakness 
of Cornford’s argument. His use of evidence is unsatisfactory, and his argument 
depends very largely on the supposed absurdity of the alternative, Aristotelian, 
view ; and his reconstruction, however satisfying in itself, not only contradicts 
Aristotle and later commentators like Simplicius, who were undoubtedly better 
acquainted than we are with the contents of the ‘ wept dvcews ’, but can be 
squared with the fragments themselves only on the assumption that Anaxagoras 
was incapable of saying what he meant intelligibly, and repeatedly used the 
same word with different denotations in the same sentence. 

I shall deal with three cardinal points in Cornford’s reconstruction : 

1. The meaning of the proposition év wavri poipa éveotw, which is, 

by general consent, the basic principle of Anaxagoras’ theory of matter: 
2. The supposed absurdity of Aristotle’s view: 
3. The so-called Principle of Homoeomereity, 


and hope to show that on these three points Cornford is demonstrably wrong." 


' I have in this paper on various points _ sion, his use of the evidence. That these views 
accepted Cornford’s views without argument are themselves open to attack, Dr. Peck’s 
in order to examine, without undue digres- article has shown. 
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Cornford attributes to Anaxagoras a theory unique in pre-Socratic philosophy, 
in that it involves two stages in the analysis of matter. Any bit of matter is made 
of constituent Seeds, which may be of one sort or more: in the first place we 
have ‘simple natural substances’ and in the latter the heterogeneous masses 
that we call Earth, Air, Fire, and Water, living organisms, inorganic con- 
glomerates, and artificial composite products. It is the existence of the latter 
group that makes possible what we call change and nutrition. The principle 
‘a portion of everything in everything’ has no application on this level; some 
things contain only one kind of Seed, and some more than one: that is all. 
But the Seeds themselves can be analysed theoretically into constituent but 
inseparably fused factors, namely the Opposites, which are regarded as sub- 
stances. This fact is the true meaning of ‘everything in everything’. The theory 
was entirely misunderstood by Aristotle and later writers, doxographers and 
commentators. 

If this were so, one might suppose that the truth could emerge only from 
a consideration of those words of the philosopher himself that have been pre- 
served, though misinterpreted, by Simplicius and others. Not at all. Cornford’s 
evidence is drawn from Aristotle himself and his successors. The fragments 
themselves afford no evidence of any concern with growth and nutrition as a 
distinct problem ; they assert nothing about homoeomerous Seeds or substances ; 
and they do constantly reiterate that there is in everything a portion of every- 
thing, without any suggestion that the first ‘everything’ in this proposition 
means Seeds, while the second means Opposites. This is a cardinal point. If we 
omit mdvra and év maou the assertion that ‘there is 
a portion of everything in everything’ occurs six times in the fragments B 6, 11, 
and 12, qualified once by the exclusion of Nous. In each of these cases this 
must, if Cornford is right, mean only that each Seed contains all the Opposites ; 
so that wavri means Seeds, which are particular homoeomerous bodies, and 
mdvra means Opposites, which are not particular bodies, but substances in- 
separably and eternally mixed. In none of these passages is it possible to refer 
both zavri and mavra to Seeds without wrecking the theory; for that would 
imply the hypothesis that Cornford rejects as grotesque and ridiculous. And I 
think we are entitled to assume (as Cornford claims) that on no occasion in his 
book did Anaxagoras further clarify his meaning, by determining the signi- 
ficance of wav in each case, or by giving examples: if he had, Simplicius, who 
shows an interest in the theory over and above his business of expounding 
Aristotle, would have quoted it; and Aristotle would never have made such a 
fool of himself. Aware, no doubt, of this difficulty, Cornford goes on to suggest 
that wavri and wdavra may both mean the Opposites. The transition is made 
rather lightheartedly ; it has, he says, ‘the formal advantage of giving the same 
meaning to ‘‘everything” on both sides of the equation’ (p. 94). This is not 
merely a formal advantage but a necessity: but is the transition so easy? ‘In 
some contexts’, he writes, ‘it is possible to interpret ‘‘a portion of everything in 
everything” or “everything ts mixed in everything” as meaning “Any portion of one 
Opposite is inseparably mixed with portions of every other Opposite”.’ That 
may be; but we require this meaning, and no other, in all the six Anaxagorean 
passages. And while the statement ‘Everything is mixed in everything’ might 
perhaps stand for a mixture of Opposites, it is not a statement that Anaxagoras 
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ever made to our knowledge, but is Cornford’s own gloss. Anaxagoras’ words 
are év 7ravri mavra. Where he does connect the term ‘mixture’ with the Oppo- 
sites (B 4), he is certainly not referring to the constitution of individual Seeds. 
The difficulty of finding an identical reference for wavri and zayra is not 
evaded by this kind of conjuring. 

If Cornford is right, Anaxagoras must presumably have argued from such 
instances as these: every hot contains some cold, every sweet some bitter. This 
is likely enough; the only point I am here concerned with is whether this 
mixture of Opposites in the Seeds is what Anaxagoras is asserting in his 
proposition €v zavri mavrds poipa éveorw. But in fact this six times repeated 
proposition is never connected directly in the extant fragments with the four 
mentions of the Opposites. So that even granted that the inseparability of hot 
and cold may be expressed in the words ‘there is some hot in cold’, the transi- 
tion from this to ‘a portion of everything in everything’ is never made explicitly 
in any of the eight fragments that deal with either topic; though if Cornford 
is right it must have been made somewhere. 

What secondary evidence is there? Two passages are quoted (p. 94), one 
from the scholiast on Gregory Nazianzene (B 10) and one from Aristotle’s 
Physics (18754), which, as Cornford quotes them, might seem to lend support 
to this hypothesis (namely that ‘a portion of everything in everything’ means 
‘a portion of every Opposite mixed with a portion of every other Opposite, in 
every Seed’). The scholiast, after quoting Anaxagoras’ words, continues: od 
povov S¢ owydrwyr (i.e. hair and flesh) xpwydtwv tadra KaTn- 
yopet* Kat yap eveivat T@ AevKa 70 péAav Kai Td AevKdv TH peAavr. But the last 
sentence is not given any special status as a direct quotation of Anaxagoras’ 
words; and the first sentence makes it perfectly clear that to this unknown 
scholiast (for what he may be worth) the Opposites here mentioned are exactly 
on a level with hair and flesh: that is, the assertion about colours (to which he 
adds weights) falls under the general principle that all things are in all, and can 
be separated out of them. Nothing here gives any support to Cornford’s contention. 
In fact, he has split this testimony into two parts: the first part (including the 
quotation about hair and flesh) he uses elsewhere (p. 15) to develop Anaxa- 
goras’ supposed views about the growth of organisms; the second to support 
his hypothesis about Opposites. 

The other testimony, from the Physics, is given (p. 94, n. 2) as follows: 
yap dAov AevKov 7) peAav 7) yAvKd . . . elvat, Grou Sé wAciorov Exet, 
tobro Soxeiv tiv Tod mpdyparos. This is taken as evidence for the 
inseparability of Opposites in the Seeds. It would be odd to find an admission 
of this kind in the very passage that is held responsible for perverting Anaxa- 


_ goras’ meaning for posterity. But it is abundantly clear that Aristotle is here 


speaking of aicOyrd and not of Seeds: and Cornford’s abbreviation of the 
sentence conceals the fact that Aristotle mentions not only white, black, and 
sweet, which are Opposites, but also flesh and bone, which are not. Indeed, 
five pages earlier Cornford has used the same passage (given in full) as an 
illustration of Aristotle’s mistake. This is surely a very curious way to use 
evidence. To carry any conviction it would be necessary to hold, and to show 


_ reason for holding, that in one part of his sentence Aristotle is in effect quoting, 
and in the other making a false inference. But no attempt is made to do this; 
and in his note in the Loeb edition (1929) Cornford simply tells us that 


Aristotle is here paraphrasing B 11 and 12. 
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The fault I have here indicated arises from Cornford’s explicit procedure in 
excluding from consideration the proposition év wavti mavrds poipa. until ‘it is 
found to be required’. He admits (p. 14) that ‘this method of approach entails 
a treatment of the testimonies which may appear arbitrary’. It is arbitrary, 
and disastrous ; for it involves not merely postponing consideration of a parti- 
cular topic, but the excision from the evidence of what is, prima facie, Anaxa- 
goras’ main principle, which is considered only when the main lines of his 
theory have been settled without it. But apart from the question of evidence: 
granted that ‘there is black in white’ might mean that, as factors in (imper- 
ceptible) Seeds, the two are inseparably mixed, to interpret év avri mdvra. to 
mean that in the Black which is a dominant factor in a given Seed there are 
White and Hot and Cold and Sweet and Bitter and innumerable other sub- 
stance-qualities is an intolerable strain on language; for surely the ‘black’ in 
which they are all said to be would naturally mean the Seed itself; and this 
would leave us still with two referents for zap. 

What is the theory supposed to explain? Not, of course, cosmogony or 
yéveors ; for these it is not required. Anaxagoras is supposed to go farther and 
explain how one kind of Seed differs from another. If a perceptible thing is 
yellow, it is because it contains a preponderance of yellow substance or sub- 
stances: and these substances are constituted by the mixture of innumerable 
Opposites in the Seeds, in such proportions that yellow predominates; or 
perhaps, more strictly, that Bright predominates just enough to produce the 
colour that we call yellow. There are not, of course, Seeds of yellow as such, 
nor of bright, hot, bitter, or heavy. So if piece of metal appears yellow, that is 
because it contains many (or all) Seeds of gold or the like: and these would, 
if they were visible, appear yellow, though in fact they contain innumerable 
portions of Opposites (colours, tastes, smells, etc.) mixed in varying ratios. 
Actually Cornford calls them not innumerable, but ‘indefinitely numerous’. 
The word used by Aristotle in the passage from which he derives this (Physics 
187425) is dmeypa, and appears to refer to both 7a dpowopeph and ravavria, 
taken together, and to mean ‘infinite’. Alexander’s gloss (apud Simplicium, 
in Phys. 155. 4) is quoted in clarification (p. 92) : ‘because the Opposites are in 
the Homoeomeries, as are all the differences’. This might be taken to mean quite 
simply that there are infinite possibilitizs of mixture (i.e. degrees of intensity) 
between any pair of Opposites, and that all are realized in the Seeds: if not in 
one, then in another. But for Cornford every Opposite must be realized in 
each Seed. It is perhaps implausible (though not impossible, if divisibility has 
no limit) to maintain that a single Seed contains all of an infinite variety of 
colours, in order to explain why it would, if we could see it, look yellow: and 
an infinite variety of smells, though the body that contains it may have no 
perceptible smell at all. Perhaps for this reason Aristotle’s ‘infinite’ is reduced 
to ‘an indefinite list of Opposites, all equally primitive’. Four pairs of Oppo- 
sites are mentioned in the fragments: and Cornford observes that Anaxagoras’ 
principle demands that the whole list of sensible Opposites should be funda- 
mental and present in all the Seeds (that is, in each Seed). Presumably the list 
does not include Great and Small or Rest and Movement, since to include 
these would be to impugn the purity of Nous, of which these are attributes 
(B 12) ; but it must, if there are to be no derivative sensible characters, include 
Light and Heavy (mentioned by the scholiast on St. Gregory), Smooth and 
Rough, Hard and Soft. Anaxagoras himself speaks of shapes (B 4, iSéas) along 
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with tastes and colours, which are perhaps not very easy to regard as a pair of 
Opposites ; and I feel some difficulty in believing that either Shape, or Density 
and Rarity were regarded by Anaxagoras (or anyone else) as material sub- 
stances capable of mixture. 

The only other ancient evidence cited to support this view of the Opposites 
comes from Themistius and Porphyry (as cited by Simplicius in Phys. 44. 1): 
‘The school of Anaxagoras supposed that hotnesses and coldnesses, drynesses 
and wetnesses, rarenesses and densities, and the other qualitative contrasts are 
in the homoeomeries (which they regard as principles) and make the difference 
between the homoeomeries’ (Cornford’s translation, p. 92). “This’, he com- 
ments, ‘is really undeniable. The only question that can be raised is whether 
this constitution of the Seeds is what is meant by “A portion of everything in 
everything”, or whether we must suppose not only that the Seeds differ by con- 
taining opposite qualities as described, but also contain portions of each other. 
It is this latter interpretation of the maxim that we have found to be both 
absurd and gratuitous.’ Now we have Themistius’ own text on this point (in 
Phys. 3. 1): Avagaydpas ev evavridrntas, 
juypornras, AevKdrnras jeAavias. It confirms Simplicius’ report. But is this what 
is meant by ‘a portion of everything in everything’? The answer, so far as 
Themistius is concerned, is No. His view is that of Aristotle, that the principle 
refers to all perceptible objects and was intended to explain the appearance of 
change from one substance to another. He shows no more sign of deviating 
from this view than does Aristotle himself, or the Scholiast. Again I do not see 
how this passage can be used to support Cornford unless the words quoted can 
be shown to embody not Themistius’ own judgement (for we know what that 
was), but some authority better than Aristotle, and to admit of no other inter- 
pretation. For neither Themistius himself nor Simplicius connects this observa- 
tion in any way with ‘everything contains a portion of everything’ : what he is 
saying is that while Democritus held that the atoms were identical in substance 
and differed only in shape, Anaxagoras believed that the homoeomeries dif- 
fered also in quality according to the qualitative oppositions in them. It is not 
even suggested that every duovopepeva contained all the Opposites. So far, then, 
as evidence goes, Cornford relies on two sentences in Aristotle, both taken from 
the passage which is supposed to embody his misunderstanding. Neither quotes 
Anaxagoras’ words: one sentence, when the missing words are supplied, is 
found to contradict Cornford’s view, and the other requires a special inter- 
pretation in order to secure the required meaning. There is no support in 
Themistius. The fragments themselves tell us nothing about the qualitative 
nature of the Seeds except that they have all kinds of shapes, colours, and 
tastes, and are nothing like each other (B 4). 

Cornford admits that none of the fragments shows unambiguously what is 
meant by the Opposites that they enumerate, whether collections of Seeds or 
factors found together in every Seed ; for expressions like 76 Oepydv can equally 
well mean one as the other. Consider then the fragments (cf. Cornford, 
pp. 85 ff.). B 15 tells us that the dense, the moist, the cold, and the dark come 
together in one place, the rare, the hot, and the dry in another. Since Opposites 
are here said to separate from their complementary Opposites, the terms not 
only can (as Cornford admits) but must, on his hypothesis, mean the aggre- 
gates of Seeds prevailingly characterized by these qualities. In B 4 the confusion 
of all things is said to contain ‘all things (i.e. the Opposites), there being in it 
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much earth and a multitude of innumerable Seeds’ ; but if ‘singular’ Opposites 
are mixed only in the Seeds, they cannot be meant here. In B 12 Cornford 
admits that the Opposites involved in the separation of Earth and Aether 
‘would seem to be collective’: again, in the light of his own hypothesis, they 
must be so, since they are said to separate. Only in B 8 is it plausible (though not 
necessary: cf. B 12, wavrdmact 5é oddév dmoxpiverar) to maintain that the 
Opposites meant are the ‘singular’ Opposites, since here it is asserted that they 
are not separated: those, that is, which are ev 7@ évi kéopw. B 6 is on any 
reckoning obscure: ‘And since there are the same number of portions alike of 
the Great and the Small, in this way too all things will be in everything ; nor 
can they exist apart, but all things have a share of everything. Since there 
cannot be a least thing, it could not be separated apart nor come to be by itself, 
but as at first so now, all things must be together’ (Cornford’s translation). We 
are not told what it is that cannot be separated ; but whatever it may be, the 
fragment contains no mention of the substantial Opposites. What is asserted 
is a connexion of the original state of things, ‘All things together’, with the 
inseparability of something or other. The things that were together in the 
beginning seem to be the same things that are still, in some degree, together. 
‘If the inseparable factors are Seeds’, Cornford writes, ‘it becomes a problem 
how every kind of substance can be so combined in every Seed that they can 
never come apart.’ Possibly : but it seems to be Seeds that were together in the 
beginning ; and on Cornford’s theory it is no less a problem why Hots and 
Bitters and Denses and Darks should not, if they are substances, come apart with 
equal facility.’ Yet it must be admitted that this fragment more than the others 
lends countenance to the theory of inseparable Opposites, in one form or 
another. It was upon these words that Burnet depended for his claim (E.G.P. 
262 f.) that ‘a portion of everything in everything’ means a portion of every 
Opposite. But for Cornford it is necessary, here and in B 12, to suppose a 
transition from the collective to the singular sense. In B 12, as I have indicated, 
the Opposites separated by rotation must be meant collectively; but when 


Anaxagoras continues ‘but there is no complete separating-off or distinction of | 


one thing from another’, if this still refers to Opposites, it must be to the 
singular Opposites within each Seed ; which brings it into line with B 8 (cf. 


Cornford, p. 87). To achieve this desirable consummation we are to suppose 
that (p. 86) ‘there may have been an unconscious shift from the collective to | 


the singular sense’. But if Cornford is right, ‘must’, not ‘may’, is the proper 
word. B 12 then yields the following meaning: ‘The dense is separated from 
the rare, and the bright from the dark, and the dry from the moist.’ (This means 
collections of Seeds.) ‘And there are many portions of many things. But there is 
no complete separating-off of one thing from another, except Nous.’ (This 
means factors within each Seed.) ‘And Nous is all alike, both the greater and 
the smaller. But nothing else is like any other thing.’ (This means Seeds again: 
cf. Cornford, p. 86, para. 4.) So the meaning here shifts not once but twice. 


Similarly in B 6 the togetherness of singular Opposites within the Seeds (now | 


and always) is equated with the togetherness of all the Seeds in the beginning. 


This will not do. It implies that Anaxagoras (1) continually asserted the | 


' This point, raised by Bailey (Greek much a problem for Opposites as for any 
Atomists, p. 540) is noticed, but not ade- other substances; and Cornford’s remark 
quately answered, by Cornford (p. 93). If about the ‘fusion’ of a single pair of Oppo- — 
Opposites are conceived as substances it is as sites evades the ‘problem’. 
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presence of everything in everything, meaning by the first ‘everything’ not 
everything but the inseparable factors in each Seed, and by the second the 
Seeds themselves ; (2) did not, so far as we know, connect this assertion directly 
with any mention of the Opposites; (3) used such expressions as 76 Sepydv in 
two different senses, one for such things as Aether, which is made up of Seeds 
of many kinds, but more of them predominatingly hot than predominatingly 
cold, and one for heat itself, found only in the imperceptible Seeds ; (4) was so 
muddle-headed that he could pass from one of these meanings to the other 
without being aware of it. If this was the case, Aristotle’s failure to understand 
the true meaning of the principle need occasion no surprise, since it is clear 
that Anaxagoras failed to understand it himself. The essence of the theory lies 
in the distinction between collections of Seeds and the inseparable factors that 
compose each Seed ; and if Anaxagoras was so vague about this essential, and 
quite original, distinction, as to pass unconsciously from the one concept to the 
other, it is only in some very esoteric sense that he can be said to have held the 
theory. As Cornford, indeed, remarks (p. 88): ‘It is difficult to believe that 
Anaxagoras could not have said which of the alternatives he meant, although 
Simplicius could find no decisive or unambiguous statement.’ 


2 


According to Aristotle (Physics 187) the principle under discussion means 
that in everything there are imperceptible portions of every substance, and the 
predominance of one constituent gives the thing its character. In his first article 
Cornford claims to show that such a principle is unnecessary in order to explain 
phenomenal change or nutrition, and that it is absurd to suppose that Anaxa- 
goras meant it to do so, as Aristotle supposed. Furthermore, as a solution to the 
problem ‘Why is gold different from flesh?’ it is ridiculous. Hence ‘the need 
for it must lie further back still—in the constitution of the particles or Seeds 
themselves’; and hence Cornford’s theory discussed above. Since we do not 
know that Anaxagoras ever treated nutrition as a separate problem from other 
kinds of change (and much less that he felt any concern to explain why gold is 
different from flesh) I shall confine my discussion to the main point (the only 
one mentioned by Aristotle), namely the relevance of the principle to the 
explanation of change. 

In reconstructing the theory (Cornford says), Aristotle attributes to Anaxa- 
goras this reasoning : 


(1) Nothing can come into being out of what does not already exist. There- 
fore 

(2) Whatever appears to come into being must really be contained in that 
out of which it comes. But 

(3) We see that anything can come into being out of anything. Therefore 

(4) Everything must be mixed in everything. 


The third proposition here (so runs the argument) is ‘the only possible motive 
for such an assertion (i.e. no. 4); but there is no warrant for attributing it to 
Anaxagoras (a) because it does not in fact happen: Anaxagoras did not see 
flesh becoming gold, or acorns turning into emeralds: (4) it is certain that he 
did not say so because Simplicius produces all the relevant statements he can 
to support Aristotle’s conjecture, and they do not include this statement’ 


(pp. 89-90). 
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First as to the facts. When Aristotle reconstructs Anaxagoras’ argument, the 
third proposition (it actually appears second, at Physics 187231) is: ére 8° ék 
yiyveoBar e€ Tavavria (cf. Metaph. 1009724) ; and this does of course, 
according to Aristotle, occur. It is in the brief recapitulation (18751) that occur 
the objectionable words: dior: wav éx mavros édpwv yryvopevov, which are 
repeated at Physics 20325: 7d dpav crovobv yryvdpuevoy, though in 
this place as the ground not for wav év wavri but for Fv mdvra xpjuara. But 
are these words so objectionable? B 16 tells us that water comes from clouds, 
earth from water, stones from earth. Is there anything absurd in supposing that 


flesh, or acorns, contain traces of gold or even emeralds (as in fact they do of | 
many minerals), especially if Anaxagoras believed that there was no smallest | 


unit of anything, and did not distinguish accidental from substantial change? 
Simplicius ad loc. (460. 13, cf. 163. 1) explains px) dudows Kara 


which seems obvious enough. Cornford, however, disallows this qualification | 
to Aristotle’s words ; but he offers no reason for doing so, and there is no reason, | 


unless he insists on confining the meaning of édpwy to ‘they saw with their own 


eyes’. There is, of course, no warrant for any such restriction : cf. Physics 186432, | 


2516, Metaphysics 983%24. If Anaxagoras failed to state that anything material 


may in due course (and not, of course, immediately) come to be from any other, 


the reason, we may suspect, is that it was taken for granted by all the dvovxoi. 
As for Simplicius’ search for a text in Anaxagoras to support Aristotle’s inter- 
pretation, it is imaginary ; that Simplicius insists in both places on the necessary 
qualification, that the change occurs ody dmAds or dia peowv ddAwv (163. 1; 


460. 13; cf. 174. 19), does not prove that Aristotle thought otherwise. If 


Aristotle had meant to give as ‘their’ reason that they actually saw flesh chang- 
ing into gold, he would hardly have failed, in a passage where he is mustering 
all the objections he can find, to comment on this absurdity. 

It makes, of course, no difference to the logic of the argument whether any 
given change is mediated or not: if from flesh gold may appear, however many 
the intervening stages, it must have been there from the start. Aristotle is 
doubtless conjecturing, but not absurdly; his conjecture is probably correct. 
According to Cornford, on the other hand, flesh is for Anaxagoras an homoeo- 
merous tissue nourished by like elements in non-homoeomerous food. “The 


flesh cannot perish into non-flesh by separation’ (p. 16, para. 2; cf. p. 17, para. 


2, p. 27, paras. 3 and 4). It can only be dispersed, for it contains only flesh- 
seeds. How then does it change colour, or emit a different smell when roasted, 


and another when it putrefies? How, on this hypothesis, does blood dry, or | 
copper melt, or change colour when heated? The only possibility seems to be | 
that Seeds characterized by different smells or colours creep in from outside | 
in sufficient numbers to alter the whole appearance of an object almost | 
instantaneously. Or can it be said (for Cornford does not tell us) that the | 


Opposites which constitute the Seeds alter their proportions? But then what 


becomes of fusion and inseparability? And if the Seeds, which are elements, — 


can thus change their natures, what has become of ‘No Becoming’? 


A process of éxxpiots capable of continuing without end may strike us as an | 
odd notion: the gold in flesh containing both gold and flesh (and all the other _ 
‘things’), and the flesh in this portion of gold likewise, and so on. (Possibly it — 


was not Anaxagoras’ meaning, but Aristotle’s inference; but that need not 
detain us here.) Philoponus and Simplicius both draw attention to this oddity ; 
but the difficulty that they find in it is just Aristotle’s difficulty, that of the 
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infinite, or the ‘infinitely infinite’, as an object of scientific knowledge. Corn- 
ford seems to find here something more sinister, namely an infinite regress (cf. 
p. 91, n. 2): that is, I take it, a logical impossibility. But the hypothesis of 
mixture ad infinitum does not seem to be liable to this objection, unless it is also 
assumed that the substances in such a mixture are to be found, somewhere, 
unmixed. And Cornford does in fact complain that in such a mixture we can 
never arrive at anything pure: ‘pure beer (or pure anything) vanishes as an 
unattainable ideal’. So it does: but as Anaxagoras nowhere says, and appears 


_ repeatedly to deny, that anything except Nous ever occurs in a pure state, it is 
hard to see why anyone should lose any sleep over this (except those who, like 
_ Aristotle, worry about the possibility of knowledge). Whence, then, does Corn- 


ford arrive at this idea that Anaxagoras must have believed in the existence of 


_ substances in a pure state? The only answer I can suggest is: from Lucretius. 


3 
It appears so far that there is no support for Cornford’s theory in the evidence 
that he puts forward, so that its only recommendation is the supposed absurdity 
of the Aristotelian view. But this view is absurd only on the hypothesis that 


_ Anaxagoras believed the phenomenal world to contain pure homoeomerous 


bodies. This opinion Cornford derives from Lucretius (p. 16, cf. Plato and Par- 
menides, p. 56). It is not necessary to the present purpose to examine Lucretius’ 
account (1. 830-920) in detail. If Peck is right (C.Q., 1931, p. 113), ll. 830-42 
afford no ground for attributing to Anaxagoras any ‘Principle of Homoeo- 
mereity’ in Cornford’s sense, since Lucretius does not say that Anaxagoras held 
pieces of bone, flesh, or gold to contain only bone, flesh, or gold. But according 
to Cornford (and most editors) that is what Lucretius meant.’ As Cornford, 
then, understands the passage, (1) Lucretius’ statement at 834-42 (which 
implies the Principle of Homoeomereity) involves a contradiction with the 
statement in 876-9, where he takes Anaxagoras’ principle of Universal Mixture 
to apply to the phenomenal world. The latter statement is therefore incorrect, 
though it agrees with Aristotle (Phys. 187>1-3). (2) Lucretius is wrong in 
stating that Anaxagoras regarded Earth, Fire, and Water as homoeomerous 
(840-1) and in implying that he supposed that there were Seeds of these sub- 
stances. This statement Cornford refutes by reference to Aristotle (de Caelo 
302428) and traces its origin to a misunderstanding of Metaphysics 98414. 

If these observations are correct, surely the only conclusion that can legiti- 
mately be drawn is that Lucretius’ evidence is not to be trusted. Instead of this, 
Cornford takes a possible implication of Lucretius’ words, which Lucretius 
later contradicts and which no authority confirms, as a premiss for the demon- 
stration that Aristotle (from whom a part, at least, of Lucretius’ account is 
supposed to be indirectly, but fallaciously, derived) was entirely wrong about 
Anaxagoras’ basic principles. The only explanation I can suggest for this is that 
Cornford thought that Aristotle himself also attributed to Anaxagoras a ‘Prin- 
ciple of Homoeomereity’. But (shortly after Cornford’s article appeared) Peck 
(op. cit. 28) pointed out that neither Anaxagoras’ own words nor Aristotle’s 
assert anything of the kind : indeed the point had already been made by Bailey 
(The Greek Atomists and Epicurus, 552 ff.) and perhaps implicitly by Burnet 
(Early Greek Philosophy, 4th edn., 265). The same is true, in general, of the 


? On this point I agree with Cornford. My reasons are given below, Note 2. 
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Commentators. It was perhaps unfortunate that Peck rather obscured this 
important observation by going on to discover another meaning for duovopepera 


which can be applied to Anaxagoras’ theory, and which indeed makes it a| 
consequence of, and not contradictory to, the principle of Universal Mixture; | : 
holding that Lucretius was right in attributing the word itself to Anaxagoras, | 


but wrong in so far as he attached it to the wrong part of his theory.! This was 
going a long way to save even a little of Lucretius’ credit ; but his observation 
about Aristotle was undoubtedly correct. Aristotle gives four explicit accounts 
of Anaxagoras’ views on the elements. They are: 


Physics 187925: rov pev ameipa, Ta TE Kal ravavria, Tov 


, a , > a a > 
kadovpeva arouxeia povov... dd ev travri Sudre wav ék 

TavrTos yuyvopevov: Svadepovra Kal Erepa 
Tod Sia ev TH piker TOV azreipwr 

ev yap OAov AevKov 7) yAvKd 7) odpKa 7) odk Elva, 


de Gen. et Corr. 314°24: evavriws A€yovres of mepi Avataydpayv Trois 


~ > 22 a a ‘ 
mept "Eumedoxréa: 6 pev yap trip Kal a€pa Kai orotyeia Téooapa Kai | 


elvar odpxa Kal doToby Kai Ta ToLadra TOV ot 


pev Kai ororyeia, Kal mip Kai Vdwp Kai dépa ovvOera | 


TavoTreppiav ‘yap elvar TovTwv. 


de Caelo 302*28 : Avafaydpas 8” evavriws A€yer THv ororxeiwy. | 


6 pev yap mip Kal yhv Kal Ta TovTos elvar 
Kai mavr’ ex Avataydpas rodvavriov: Ta yap 
(Adyw ofov odpxa Kat dorobv Kal ExacTor) 
dépa kal rip TovTwr Kal mavrwr elvas yap 


Metaphysics 984214: dmeipouvs elvai dnou tas oxedov yap dmavra 
Opowopeph Kabdmep 7 tip ovtw yiyvecBar Kal amdAAvobai dnar, ovy- 
Kpicer Kai povov, ovdre yiyveoBar ovr’ 
Siapevew aidia. 


I have discussed above the first passage and the somewhat wanton use that 


Cornford made of it. Of the others only the last requires any comment, as it 
has, I think, been misunderstood (e.g. in the Loeb translation, and in DK ii. 
17. 14, where the punctuation is misleading’). I take it to mean: ‘Anaxagoras 
says in effect (cyeddv) that all the homoeomerous substances are generated and 
destroyed as are fire and water, namely by combination and separation: in 
any other sense they are neither generated nor destroyed, but persist eternally.’ 
He does not say (as Cornford understands Lucretius to say) that all homoeo- 
merous bodies are generated by the aggregation of like particles only (cvyxpice 
épotwv), and Alexander ad loc. correctly explains 7H spoiwy 
ovvddw. Whether the phrase xafdzep tdwp 7) wip is intended to refer to Anaxa- 
goras’ own system or to Empedocles’ (as Bonitz thought) does not matter here. 
The point is that for Anaxagoras there was no yéveots except ovyxptots ; whether 


1 Since I wrote this paper Dr. Peck has further my note (2) below. 
informed me that he now thinks it unneces- 2 Bonitz, ad loc., points out that cabamep 
sary to suppose that Lucretius attached the __ is not the same as olov. 
term to the wrong part of the theory. See 
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of likes or unlikes Aristotle does not here specify. Certainly like objects tend to 


congregate; but there is nothing here, nor in Simplicius in Phys. 27. 11 ff. 


(where he paraphrases Theophrastus), to imply that any element is to be found 


jn the world unmixed. And would Anaxagoras himself have used ovppioyecOat 


(B 17) of identical particles? Finally, the word oxeddv, whether it be taken as 
I take it (which is also how Cornford understands it), or as qualifying dzavra, 


seems in either case to imply that Anaxagoras was not concerned with any 


class of dwovopeph as such. 
The expression 7a dyovouepf in Aristotle denotes (1) the homoeomerous 


parts: i.e. those parts of an animal or vegetable organism which are uniform 


- in substance and are not organs; (2) the substances of which these parts are 


made, together with mineral substances: all of which are constituted by mix- 
ture of the four elements. The elements themselves are not members of this 
class. In effect 7a duovovep? means anything that we should call a substance, 
except the four elements. Aristotle, then, tells us that for Anaxagoras : 


(a) all these substances are elements (i.e. ddiaipera cis Erepa rH eider), 
though of course Aristotle knew that they are not. 

(b) that no material substance (element) can be isolated from the rest. 

(c) that the difference between one bit of matter and another is accounted 
for by the predominance of different elements in each. 

(d) that Earth, Air, Fire, and Water are not elements but ovvera. 


There is no inconsistency between any of these propositions. Aristotle does 
not state, nor imply, that according to Anaxagoras there is any homoeomerous 
body in the world! (this is contradicted by 4); nor that there are no elements 
except 7a dpotouepy (in the Physics he mentions the Opposites as well) ; nor that 
the words dovoepys Or dovopepeva or the concepts for which they stand have 


any significance. All that he tells us in these passages could have been said 
_ without using the word at all; Aristotle might, had it occurred to him, have 
used Galen’s paraphrase 7a mpos aio@now (which would have saved us 


some trouble). The account is consistent and, so far as it goes, credible. That 


__ his criticism of his predecessors often disregards their historical setting and finds 
_ inthem implications that they did not and perhaps could not have intended is 


generally admitted, and probably true in this case. To treat their statements 


_ dialectically is a part of his philosophical method; that is something of a 


different order from the complete misunderstanding which Cornford’s hypo- 
thesis implies. Without Aristotle’s evidence we are condemned largely to 
agnosticism, and we should not discard his statements without compelling 
reasons: and what Lucretius (a Roman, a poet, and an Epicurean) may say 
or imply is not compelling. Before we reject Aristotle it is well to be sure that 
we have understood what he says, and there remain plenty of problems about 
Anaxagoras without our adding pseudo-problems. 


Though I have finished with Cornford’s view, there remains a little to add 
regarding one or two points that have arisen, and in particular concerning the 
term Homoeomeria. First, what does Lucretius tell us that Aristotle does not? 

(i) that Anaxagoras regarded Earth, Fire, and Water as elements (this 
appears to be clearly implied in 1. 840-1 and 848-50) ; 
(ii) that Anaxagoras used the word ‘Homoeomeria’ ; 
? So Peck, C.Q., 1931, p. 28. 
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(iii) that Anaxagoras held that flesh is made of little bits of flesh, and that 
the same holds for the other substances that he names (836-42). 


(i) is apparently denied by Aristotle (de Gen., de Caelo, Il.cc.) but affirmed by | 
Simplicius (in Phys. 27. 5) and others. This might be due to a misunderstanding | 
of xafdmep in Metaph. 984414 ff. Fragments 1, 2, and 4 appear to support) 
Lucretius but are not decisive, and it is not easy to see why Aristotle should | 
have made the statement that he does, if it was not true, simply in order to| 


make a pretty contrast with Empedocles. 


(ii) is stated by other late writers: Simplicius in Phys. 1123. 21, Aetius (DK| 
A 46), Diogenes Laertius (DK A 1), Plutarch (Pericles 4 = DK A 15): also by} 
Servius and Diogenes of Oenoanda. On general (and of course inconclusive] | 
grounds I think it improbable that Anaxagoras used the word: (a) Neither | 
Opovopepys nor dovojepeva (and it would be surprising to find the noun with. | 
out the adjective which it presupposes) is found before Aristotle. Of 45 com- | 
pounds in -pepys cited by Buck and Petersen none is attested before the fourth | 
century in Plato and Hippocrates zepi and of 18 in -pépea | 


none before Aristotle. (duoiouepeva is first found in Epicurus zrepi dvceus 


(xiv) in a sense cognate to, though not identical with, Aristotle’s 6uovoepys, and | 
he uses the adjective also (with a rather wider meaning than Aristotle’s) in an | 
exposition of his theory of perception (ad Herodotum 52).) (6) Formations of this | 
kind are alien to what we know of Anaxagoras’ style, which is plain, concrete, | 
and devoid of abstract technical terms (verbal nouns like dadxpiois and | 


mreptxwpnots hardly fall within this category). (c) The only thing in Anaxagoras’ 


system that might be called homoeomerous (in Aristotle’s sense) is Nous, and | 
Anaxagoras did not use the term of this, though he says that it is, in contrast | 


to all other things, mas duovos Kai 6 peilwv Kal 6 eAdrrwv (B 12). (d) Since the 
word is a keyword in all discussions of his doctrine (though not, one may observe, 
in Hippolytus’ account) we might reasonably expect a quotation containing it 


to have been preserved. (e) Of the authors who do attribute the word to him ~ 


none seems to agree with Lucretius as to its meaning. 


The Aristotelian Commentators use the word consistently (in the plural) to | 


mean the substances, or little bits of the substances, that Anaxagoras thought 


were elements.! The meaning is concrete, and obviously derived from Aristotle’s | 
7a opovoueph (which they also use in the same context). None of them suggests | 


that Anaxagoras said that anything was homoeomerous. The same meaning is 
given to the noun by Plutarch, Diogenes of Oenoanda (frag. 5 col. ii, William) 
and Sextus Empiricus (adv. Math. 9. 6 cf. 10. 252, 254). There remain Aetius 
and Diogenes Laertius, each of whom offers an explanation of a sort; and 
(coming closer to Lucretius) we may add what appears to be a rendering by 
Cicero (Acad. Prior. 2. 118), ‘particulas similis inter se minutas’ (which sug- 
gests that he was not trying very hard). 

These efforts certainly suggest that at quite an early period it was believed 
that Anaxagoras had used the word, but nobody knew what he meant by it, 
and different conjectures were put forward. If so, a single lapse in the otherwise 
reliable Simplicius (in Phys. 1123. 23: 7a dep duotopepeias Karel) is not 


very disturbing. The connotation of éjovopepys here, as elsewhere, does not | 


' It is, however, used, exceptionally, inthe it appears to mean (as might be expected) 


singular with an abstract sense by Simplicius ‘the theory that rd ¢yoropepf are the | 


in de Caelo 605. 18 and 25. In the latter place elements’. 
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come into the story ; indeed his phrase is purely parenthetical, as is the passage 
of Aristotle (Phys. 250524) on which he is commenting. The belief (which I do 
not believe Simplicius shared') that Anaxagoras used the term could easily 
have arisen from such a passage as Aristotle, Metaph. 988728 : Avagaydpas 5é rv 
azrerpiay (sc. rHv Aéywyr) : hence the need to devise a suitable 
meaning for it which would not conflict with what Anaxagoras was known to 
have said. And since most things can, one way or another, be called ‘parts’, 
this is not very difficult in the case of Anaxagoras or of any other philosopher. 
Aetius’ explanation rod obv 7a elvas ev TH yervw- 
pévois adras éxdAece Cornford calls ‘the irresponsible conjecture 
of a doxographer’. ‘Irresponsible’ is here a little hard. He could easily have 
arrived at it by amplifying a statement like that in Sextus Empiricus (adv. 
Math. 10. 318) 6 pév Avagaydpas tots yevvwpevors which states simply 
and correctly the view that the elements of the material world must include 
every substance that is ‘generated’ in it (cf. B 10 and 17), and an apparent con- 
firmation could be found in Aristotle himself, de Gen. Anim. 723*10: Avagaydpas 
pev yap evAdyws odpkas THs Tpopis mpoorevar Tais capgiv. 

Diogenes Laertius (2. 8) states: dpyds tas dpovopepeias: Kabdmep yap 
76 Suppose now that a doxographer had stated ra 
mavra ovveoravat; his statement would be perfectly correct. 
But ambiguous: for it may mean that ‘everything is composed of the substances 
that we call ra duovopeph’ ; but it may equally well mean that ‘everything is 
composed of little bits of the same nature as the thing itself (and of these only)’ 
which would be entirely wrong, and contrary to what we know that Anaxa- 
goras said. It would, in fact, amount to introducing a ‘Principle of Homoeo- 
mereity’. The ambiguity would be avoided if the imaginary doxographer had 
been careful to write éx 7@v duovouepdv. But the omission of the article does no 
violence to the language, and Simplicius in de Caelo 605. 32? uses both expres- 
sions with the same meaning in one sentence. The second meaning, i.e. parts 
‘having a nature like that of the whole’ is well attested in Aristotle: cf. de Caelo 
302516, and Stocks’s note in the Oxford Translation on 3021: contrast Hist. 
Anim. 489224. It looks as though Diogenes’ statement had resulted from some 
such ambiguity, though his language is too vague for us to be sure. But I think 
it likely that Lucretius or his source misinterpreted, either captiously or through 
carelessness, an expression of this kind. 


Notes 


(1) Aristotle, de Caelo 30210 ff. This passage raises a doubt. It may appear (especially at 
24) either that Aristotle implies that Anaxagoras did make use of the concept dporopepys, 
or that Aristotle has himself been misled by the ambiguity noted above. As regards the first 
part of this passage Stocks’s note in the Oxford Translation and Peck’s observations (C.Q., 
1931, p. 29) are enlightening. The argument may be summarized: 

1. Some mixed bodies are divisible into homoeomerous parts (i.e. are homoeomerous). 

2. Therefore not all homoeomerous bodies are simple. 

3. But all elements are simple. 

4. Therefore not all éuovopepq are elements. 

Here proposition 2 seems to imply that Anaxagoras asserted that ‘all that is homoeomerous 
must be elementary’. What it certainly does suggest is that Anaxagoras’ reason for believing, 


Cf. Simpl. in de Caelo 603. 18: kai Avaga- ra ordppara 
yépas 7a. dpovopepy, ofov odpxa Kai Kat 2 Quoted below, Note 1. 
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for example, gold to be an element was that you cannot by division get rid of it: there is no ig 
iz point at which the gold disappears and you find instead the Empedoclean elements, or com. ee 
| pressed air, or numbers (cf. Phys. 188413). This is probably true (cf. Diog. Laert., l.c., xaQd- ’ = 
mep yap ex Tov nyparwy etc., quoted above). But Anaxagoras’ inference from this is not that a 
; a lump of gold contains only gold (which he denied), but just that the substance gold is an pi 


element. And that is what Aristotle is here refuting. At 24, however, he observes: ézei yap likel 
kai ds avrois oupBaiver mavra (mpdawmov yap ovK 
Tas apxds.... 

This again may appear to imply that the Anaxagoreans intended to assert a universal 
‘principle of Homoeomereity’, but failed to carry it through, since they did not apply it to 
éoxnuariopeva. If so, the criticism is captious (cf. Lucretius i. 919-20!) ; for he admits on the hes 
same page (2) that Earth and Fire (which would fall under any such universal principle) 
were not held to be elements. But it is probably not necessary to suppose this. The argument 
is directed against the hypothesis of an infinite number of elements, and appears to mean 
this: ‘Suppose it granted that there is no mixture: then Anaxagoras will to this extent be Un 
right, that any real substance found in the world must be an element (the ‘four elements’ not 
being, for him, real substances), But even so there is no need to make the number infinite. If 
the argument were extended to every kind of object in the universe the claim might be justi- 
fied : but ‘‘they”’ do not go as far as this ; and since there is no reason to think that the number 
of substances in the universe is infinite, he would have done better (in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of economy) to assume a finite number of elements.’ Simplicius here goes beyond the 
immediate context to clarify Anaxagoras’ view, and finds no difficulty: wAnv ore "EpedoxAjs 
peéev (i.e. the four elements) Avataydpas Kai ovvOera 
Womep Kal 7a 7a aicOnra Ex TOV more? Kar’ 
émuxpareav évds ev adrois (in de Caelo 605. 30). 


(2) Lucretius 1. 830 ff. Dr. Peck’s view, if I have understood him rightly, may be sum- 
= marized as follows: 
ra (i) Lucretius’ account of ‘Anaxagoras’ rerum homoeomeria’ (1. 834-42), as referring to the 


C way in which large visible lumps of animal and vegetable substances come to be formed, viz. 
: by the aggregation of small pieces of the substances in question (i.e. from ‘similar’ pieces), 
and not by the aggregation of other and dissimilar substances, correctly describes a feature of 
Anaxagoras’ system, and there seems no reason to doubt that Anaxagoras himself used such 
a phrase (e.g. xpnudrwr duoromépeca). It is not incompatible with the belief that such large 
visible lumps also contain bits of every elementary substance, and Lucretius states this as a 
separate point at 859 ff. (This represents a slight modification, privately communicated, of 
Dr. Peck’s view as expressed in C.Q., 1931, pp. 113, 114, 118). 

x (ii) Aristotle’s statement that Anaxagoras held 7a duoropepa to be elements is also correct, 
a if by ra. dpocoyeph we understand Aristotle to mean the organic éuovopepy only, as his examples 
: suggest. 

(iii) There is no historical or logical connexion between dyovoyepys as used by Aristotle and 
‘rerum homoeomeria’ as used by Lucretius (or éuovoepeva if used by Anaxagoras). There is 
no indication that Anaxagoras used dpovoepys or that in using this term Aristotle meant to 
refer to the term dpovomépeca as used (probably) by Anaxagoras. 

On p. 76 I have, in passing, argued ad hominem that since on Peck’s own showing Lucretius 
was mistaken about the significance of Homoeomeria, there is less reason to accept his 
attribution of the term to Anaxagoras. The modification in Peck’s view eliminates Lucretius’ 
mistake here, and with it any force that my contention may have had. It is true that Lucretius 
does not in 1. 834-42 say explicitly that pieces of (e.g.) flesh are formed by the aggregation of 
little bits of flesh only, and that if he did not mean this he is reporting correctly what Anaxa- 
goras said according to Aristotle (Physics 1875 ff. ; cf. de Gen. Anim. 723*11) and Theophrastus 

(Simplic. in Phys. 27. 12) ; and we ought not wantonly to attribute to Lucretius a contradiction 

(between 834 ff. and 875 ff.) of which he is apparently unaware, on the ground of a statement 
; that he did not make. I think nevertheless that his words are to be understood in the sense in 
which they are usually taken, namely as meaning that ‘what Anaxagoras calls Rerum 
Homoeomeria means that pieces of flesh are formed by the aggregation of particles of the 
element flesh, and of these only’. For 859-74 appears to introduce an objection to the theory 
in the form of a dilemma: given that a thing a (consisting of a substance A) can by one process 
or another emerge from a thing b (of substance B), it will follow (if no real change occurs) 
either that a (subsequently) contains B or that b (previously) contained A. This is not of 


4 
. 
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course a valid objection to the view stated in 834-42 if that means only what Peck maintains. 
In order to controvert such a statement, the objection should surely maintain not merely that 
b contained A, but that it contained no B. Accordingly either in 839 ‘consistere’ or in 868 
‘constare’ (and 872 ‘consistant’) must be intended to mean ‘consist exclusively of’. And as 
Lucretius then goes on, disingenuously, to introduce the ‘latitandi copia tenuis’ as though it 
were a saving clause of which no account had been taken up to that point, I think it more 
likely that he understood ‘Anaxagoras’ Homoeomeria’ to mean what Cornford calls the 
‘principle of Homoeomereity’, wrongly supposing that the word, and the principle, belonged 
to Anaxagoras. If this conclusion suggests that he was paraphrasing unintelligently a mistaken 
or tendentious Epicurean account, I think that is quite likely to have been the case. Certainly 
I can see no reason, taking the text as it stands, to regard 859 ff. as an exposition of another 
point in Anaxagoras’ theory rather than as an objection to the principle stated at 834 ff. 
Looking at the account as a whole I feel doubtful whether Lucretius had any very clear 
notion of what Anaxagoras’ theory was. 


University of Exeter R. MATHEWSON 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE INCI- 
DENCE OF WORD-END IN ANAPAESTIC 
PAROEMIACS AND ITS APPLICATION TO 
TEXTUAL QUESTIONS 


I 


It is generally stated that diaeresis after the first metron, obligatory i in recita- 
tive dimeters, is not the rule in catalectic dimeters, or paroemiacs. An examina- 
tion of the material, however, yields the following results. The paroemiacs of 
Tyrtaeus’ éuBarjpiov, Ayer’, & evavdpo. «rd. consistently observe 
metron-diaeresis. Out of a total of 348 recitative paroemiacs in the Attic 
dramatists, only 34 disregard metron-diaeresis altogether. A further 75 overlap 
metron-diaeresis by one short syllable (the licence of which the dramatists 
sometimes avail themselves in full dimeters). Apparently, the practice with 
regard to metron-diaeresis is fundamentally the same in paroemiacs as in full 
dimeters, only the licences are a little more frequent. The poets occasionally 
take advantage of the interruption in the movement produced by the catalectic 
colon in order to break away still farther from regular anapaestic rhythm. 
Aristophanes, in particular, rather likes to round off an anapaestic period with 
a rattling, and often abusive, polysyllable: Vesp. 326: 


The figures for the individual poets are as follows: 


With metron- | With overlap 
Poet diaeresis of one short | Others | Totals 
Aeschylus... 85 27 8 120 
Sophocles’. 33 12 7 52 
Euripides. ; 93 25 5 123 
Totals for Tragedy 211 64 20 295 
Aristophanes a 28 It 14 53 


The practice of melic is entirely different. Melic anapaests are, of course, 
characterized by heavy ‘spondaic’ movement, the presence of sequences of | 


paroemiacs and absence of metron-diaeresis. It may, however, be noted that, 
even in melic systems, where double-short movement in full-dimeter lengths 


appears, the other characteristic of recitative rhythm, metron-diaeresis, usually | 


appears as well. Ion 161-9 is a typical passage: 


mpos OupédAas adAos wl-w-|- --| 
KUKvos. odK | 


ovdev a DoiBov --|---]---|] 
avppormos av. ---|--|---] 
mdpaye Trépvyas* 

Aipvas tas Andruddos. --|w-|--w-| 

Tas KaANpOdyyous |--] 
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Cf. Sophocles, El. 193-200 and 212-20, Jon 915-22, I.T. 135-42, Tro. 130-4. 
A full dimeter with strong double-short movement and no metron-diaeresis is 
unusual and the passage Phaethon 35-50 (Nauck Fr. 775) is exceptional. 

Perhaps chiefly because of the presence of metron-diaeresis in paroemiacs, 
word-end tends to be avoided after the third biceps.’ To this tendency melic 
paroemiacs of the form — — - —-—-- are the one striking exception. There are 
as many as sixty cola in tragic melic of the form ---|----, the wholly 
‘spondaic’ melic paroemiac being the type of anapaestic colon in which metron- 
diaeresis is least likely to occur. In fact the only (possible) example of such a 
paroemiac is Bacch. 1374: 

yap ravd’ aixeiav —---|-|--- 
The whole passage (1373-6) is full of metrical peculiarities, and editors who 
do not regard it as hopelessly corrupt consider it to be melic, but 1374 is, in any 
case, unique. 

It may, in fact, be taken as a rule that word-end does not occur after the 
third biceps unless metron-diaeresis is altogether absent (i.e. overlapped by 
more than one short syllable). The exceptions to this rule are: in tragic 
recitative : 


(Even if there is a lacuna after edfpwy, the pattern of word-end in the paroemiac 
remains the same; but Aeschylus may be quoting a proverb.) 


Ag. 1467 afvorarov aAyos émpagke --w|-e-- 


(The only example, out of a total of over eighty cola, where the ending 
|v -- is preceded by a word of the form - v.) 


In Aristophanes’ melic: Pax. 1025: 
, , > 4% 
Td Te mpdogopa mdvr’ emi rovTas | w - - 
(R divides zpocdop’ amavr’.) 
and in tragic melic: 
Pers, 981 maid’ AAmorov w | - | --- 


(This example transgresses the rule for full dimeters: | ws - >, dis- 
covered by Professor Wifstrand, Hermes, lxix [1934], 210, which likewise holds 
good for paroemiacs, but Aeschylus is here accommodating Persian proper 
names.) In three of these examples, metron-diaeresis is softened by elision. 

It is not surprising that word-end after the third biceps should be avoided 
before true metron-diaeresis: a monosyllable preceding a strong metrical 
division is always awkward. Why it should also be carefully avoided where 
metron-diaeresis is overlapped by single short is less obvious. The explanation 
may be that the double cut against normal anapaestic movement produces 
a rhythm which, though perfectly acceptable as the latter part of a dactylic 
hexameter (. . . TevéSoud re ifs dvdoces), is incongruous at the end of an 


’ I use biceps in the same sense as Maas, for a long which equals two shorts and vice versa. 
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84 L. PARKER 
anapaestic period. In view of this prohibition, Wilamowitz’s emendation 
of Sept. 824: 
and Havet’s of Ag. 103: 
Avans dpevi ppovrid® amAnorov --|w|-fe-- 
are scarcely permissible. 


If the manuscript reading at Pers. 947 is sound, this would be another 
exception to the rule: 


KAdyEw 8° ad ydov dpidaxpwy — | | w] w-- 
The strophe, 940, reads: 


Porson’s remedy was to turn 940 into a paroemiac by deleting one méyiyw and 
scanning zoAvdaxpuv iayar. It is difficult to judge 947 on its own merits. The 
only other examples of this inversion are Hec. 97, J.A. 123, and I.T. 215, all 
of which have metron-diaeresis and no break after the third biceps. The un- 
pleasantness of a monosyllable before metron-diaeresis is at least avoided. On 
the other hand, throughout this system recurs the exotic rhythm vw w w- 
(first introduced at the end of the recitative anapaests, 930), which, wherever 
the text is sound (except possibly at 936 = 945), corresponds in strophe and 
antistrophe (i.e. 933 = 943, 985 = 1000). This suggests strongly that the 
manuscript reading should be retained at 940 and 947 emended to fit it (so 


Murray). 


Word-end after the third biceps is avoided with varying degrees of strictness 
according to the form taken by the first three bicipitia. This suggests that other 
factors are at work as well as the primary one, the frequency of metron- 
diaeresis, to which I shall refer henceforward as (a). 

(i) we-w | -w —- Of this cut I have counted sixteen examples: in tragic 
recitative: Ag. 806, 1467, Cho. 1009, P.V. 100, 1053, Trach. 982, 995, Anar. 
500; comic recitative: Thesm. 1231; tragic melic: O.C. 223, 227 (also 21g if 
Hermann’s and Elmsley’s emendations are accepted), Hec. 69, 72; comic 
melic : Pax 1025, Ran. 1269. This cut is found comparatively frequently because 
objection (a) is the only one which applies to it. 


(ii) - - - | - ~» - - Where the second and third bicipitia take the long form | 


and the fifth biceps takes the double-short form (as almost always in recitative 


anapaests), there is an added objection, (5), to word-end after the third biceps. | 
The prohibition of vw — - | - -v - - has been noted by Dr. Karl Rupprecht in | 


Einfithrung in die griechische Metrik, Munich, 1950, § 27. It is to be associated 
with the ‘extended Lex Porsoni’, discussed by Rupprecht in Abriss der griechischen 
Verslehre, Munich, 1949, § 36, which applies generally to the segment — -~ v(v). 
The explanation of this prohibition may be that word-end after double long 


followed by long and double short disrupts the movement of the colon: - -| . 


suggests to the ear period-end in ‘rising’ movement, and following - vw - -: 
gives an impression of setting off again in the opposite direction, in ‘falling’ 
movement. Aristophanes, who does not observe other manifestations of Porson’s 
Law, has six examples of ---|-.» -- in recitative (Eq. 835, Vesp. 1059, 
Thesm. 669, 829, Ran. 1505, 1523), but only where metron-diaeresis is absent 
and objection (a) not in operation. 
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In view of the absolute prohibition of ---|-~. --— in tragedy, Nauck’s 
emendation of 0.C. 174-5 should not be accepted. The manuscript reading is: 
col morevoas Kal peravaoTds. 
The most obvious emendation, £etvor for févor, leaves 174 as a dimeter with no 
true metron-diaeresis. The scholiast accepts the plural £évor followed by the 
singular oot. Nauck emends: 
miorevoas Kal peTavacrds ---|-w-- 
where not only is the paroemiac unacceptable, but the monosyllable at the end 
of the preceding dimeter infringes Wifstrand’s rule. 
Nauck’s generally accepted emendation of Euripides, El. 997 is also un- 
satisfactory. The colon is one biceps short. He supplements thus : 


which will not do. Unless the corruption lies deeper than the loss of one biceps, 

the supplement must consist of two short syllables, but even this would produce 
an unusual rhythm. Camper’s xatpds adds, Bacireva (adds with ras ods, 996) 

is unexceptionable metrically and easy to account for by a slip of the scribe’s 
eye from one -os to the other. 4 may represent an attempt to patch up the 
metre ; at any rate it is easily slipped in before a vocative. ‘But now it is time to 
look after your daughter’ may be a little abrupt, but it is rather the business of 
the chorus to aid Electra’s deceit than to drop veiled warnings to Clytemnestra. 


(iii) ~ --| +--+ The only examples of this cut in the whole of drama are: 
Pers. 981 = 995 (melic) 
Baravwyou mais’ AAmorov = w - | | --- 
45’ Apoaxny w--|---- 
Lys. 602 (recitative) 
AaBe ravti Kai orepdvwoat w|--|-w-- 


_ In addition to (a) and (6) there is a further objection to this cut, which causes 


even Aristophanes to avoid it with greater care than — - - |. If it is followed, as 
in Lys. 602, by double-short fifth biceps, the commencing rhythm, vv - - is 
echoed at the end of the colon, making an ugly jingle. Such a colon is not 
permitted in tragedy. Hence the reading of A at Ant. 939, accepted by Jebb, 


isnot permissible : 


ayopat 51) weAAw w--|-w-- 


The reading of L, dyouat 5% *y, making a full dimeter, should be retained 
(as by Dain). This prohibition is also decisive against Porson’s rearrangement 
of Ag. 66-67, which produces the paroemiac: 


Aavaoiow Tpwai 8 spoiws 
(which likewise infringes (a)). Wilamowitz’s 
Aavaoiar te Tpwai 8” spoiw 


might be held to be just permissible in view of Ag. 1467, but it is metrically very 
unlikely and otherwise unnecessary. The manuscript colometry is adequately 
defended by Hermann (v. Fraenkel, ad loc.). 
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(iv) - -| There is no certain example of this cut. 
Tro. 225, (melic) : 


86 


> , 
Toviw vatra | -- | -- 


must be corrupt. Parmentier tries to defend it by adducing Thuc. 1. 24. 1 
*"Emdapvos rods év és tov xdArov, but he cannot 
produce an example with a noun instead of a participle. Moreover, even if 
‘near a sailor in the Ionian Sea’ were a reasonable indication of position and 
comparable with ‘on the right as one sails into the Ionic Gulf’, the construction 
will not do. The dative as locative used adjectivally requires the article with 
the noun it qualifies (e.g. O.T. goo tov ABator vadv, Lys. 1298 tov 
ov). Finally, even 7@ *Joviw wovrw vatra, although theoretically correct, 
would produce an accumulation of datives with different syntactical functions 
too clumsy to be credible. If ’Joviw is correct, the metrical anomaly may per- 
haps be excused by the proper name, but ’Joviw might be a gloss on the lost 
attribute of 

The only other possible example of -~v-| +--+ is Aj. 1416, a difficult 
passage. The manuscript reading is: 


kovdevi mw Awove -w-|-w]|--| 
Aiavros 67’ hv tore | w | -- 


Two paroemiacs cannot appear consecutively in recitative. Therefore, as Jebb 
says, ‘either 1417 is spurious or both it and 1416 are corrupt’. Dindorf and 
Jebb reject 1417, but, in addition to the harsh, elliptic construction of 1415-16, 
1416 is now shown to be metrically highly suspect. Kamerbeek takes Seyffert’s 
view that 1417 is a touch of pathos and accepts his emendation making 1416 
into a full dimeter : 


Kovdevi mw Awiov Ovntrav | | 


On dimeters without metron-diaeresis he refers to Koster, Traité de Métrique | 


(1st ed.), p. 122, who writes: ‘Mais on rencontre, notamment dans la comédie, 


des dimétres qui ne présentent aucune division.’ But there is no true parallel | 


in Sophocles’ recitative dimeters to Seyffert’s emendation outside Trach. 971- 
1003, a passage full of metrical peculiarities. Elsewhere metron-diaeresis is 


always observed, except at Phil. 162 and 196, and even in these examples there | 


is a shadowy diaeresis after praepositives. Evidently, it is unwise to introduce 
one into the text. Moreover, I am doubtful about the sense of 1417: ‘Never 
having worked for a better man than Ajax,—I speak of the time when he 


lived’ means nothing unless it implies ‘but I have worked for a better man since | 


he died’, which, in the context, is nonsense. To punctuate after @ynrdv makes 
slightly better sense, but ‘I speak of Ajax in the days when he lived’ is still 
weak and unnecessary. The conclusion seems to be that both lines are corrupt. 

That -~v -|--- should be altogether avoided is not surprising. Not only 


does objection (a) operate against it, but — -~ — is, to the ear, an obtrusively | 
compact segment; further marked by word-end, it detaches itself from the rest } 


of the colon. Furthermore, while the inversion alone produces an exotic rhythm 


in anapaests, accentuated by word-end it becomes rough to the point of ugli- | 
ness. Even in the catalectic tetrameters of comedy, where almost any doggerel | 


is allowed, the latter part of the colon very rarely takes the form -  -| 
—vv-—-: there is less than one example per play of this cut. 
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II 
On Cho. 1019, Murray records Heath’s emendation: 

with the comment: ‘contra usum Aeschyli metricum’. In fact there is one 
example of this double cut in Aeschylus: Ag. 1559: 

This is apparently a reminiscence of Od. 11. 211: 

Kai Aidao xeipe Baddovre 

It would seem that, in order to insert the epic phrase, Aeschylus has allowed 
a rhythm which he otherwise finds objectionable. This fact strengthens the 
case for Porson’s xetpe for xeipa. Examples of zepi with the singular are found 
(v. Fraenkel, ad loc.) and it is no doubt possible to fling one arm around 
something, but one person running to meet another holds out both arms. It is 
unnatural to try to visualize Iphigeneia doing anything else. Moreover, 
Aeschylus has apparently gone to some trouble to quote Homer. To alter one 
word and thereby to make the quotation less recognizable without improving 
the rhythm or the sense would be a strange proceeding. There is nothing 
surprising in the corruption of a dual into a singular. 

In Sophocles there is no example of the double cut. Euripides allows it five 
times (Med. 1104, Hipp. 207, Ion 88, Tro. 104, and in melic, [.T. 165), but only 
where the first biceps takes the long form, e.g. Hipp. 207: 

There are two examples in Aristophanes: Vesp. 759: 

KXérrovra KAéwva 
(the name KAéwva can scarcely be fitted in otherwise), 
and Lys. 538: 

Sé yuvarki pedAjoer w 
which, also, is inevitable, being a parody of Il. 6. 492: 

. 8” avdpecar pedAjoet. 

Aristophanes’ avoidance of this rhythm has some bearing on the text of Ran. 

1331-4. The conventional colometry of this passage is as follows : 


1331 Nouxros KeAawodars 
Opdva, Tiva jot --w- 
dverpov 
> > 
adavois 
Aida w fw 
1335 peAaivas Nuxros maida 


The first colon is choriambic, the third, fourth, and fifth are also apparently 
choriambic, then there is an abrupt change to anapaestic rhythm. F. Leo, in 
Die plautinischen Cantica und die hellenistische Lyrik, treated the passage from dpdva 
to peAaivas as anapaestic. Besides its greater consistency, the anapaestic scan- 
sion receives some confirmation if the passage was, as the scholiast believed, 
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suggested by Hec. 68-72. Hecuba’s monody opens in anapaests of almost 
recitative regularity. The attempts of Coulon in his edition and Schroeder 
(Aristophanis Cantica) to divide Leo’s scansion into cola are not very satisfactory, 
Both produce a pair of anapaestic dimeters in synartesis and replace the neat 
paroemiac, ayvyov éxovra, by: 


which is rhythmically objectionable and cannot be adequately defended on 
the ground that Euripides sometimes admitted the rhythm. Aristophanes does 
not parody small points of rhythm. The glyconic wepiBaAd’, & réxvov, wA€vas 
is an obvious metrical anomaly, yet the attention of the audience apparently 
had to be drawn to it, if it was not to slip by unnoticed. Moreover, a paroemiac 
rounding off an anapaestic period should consist of a self-contained phrase, 
not a group of unrelated words. The rhetorical awkwardness of ayuyov éxovra, 
peAaivas is unparalleled. 

I prefer to treat the metrical difficulties of the passage in conjunction with 


the textual difficulty. zpépodov, the reading of the majority of the manuscripts, | 


including R and V, is incomprehensible. C reads zpdzodov, A either zpdzodov 
corrected into mpémvAov (according to Coulon) or the reverse (Blaydes) ; the 
scholiast’s lemma gives mpéo7odov with the explanation danpérnv. Wilamowitz,' 

disregarding mpdézodov altogether and only noticing mpémvAov as A’s ‘inter- 
polation’, suggested the change of zpdpodov to mpoyoddv. He quotes the 
scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius 1. 1174. Aéyovras mpopodai Kai ra 
Hépn. mpoporn, however, is not, apparently, found before the Alexandrian 


period. It is found in two late epigrams for the approaches to a mountain ora | 
river and in Apollonius (four times) and Callimachus (once) for the entrance | 


to a house, a ship, or a cave. It is governed only by prepositions meaning ‘in’, 
‘near’, ‘beside’, etc. There is no example of é« mpoyoddv, ‘out of the way in’. 


My own solution would be to accept zpézodov and to delete éé. Editors who © 


read mpémoXov (as Rogers and Blaydes) are able to accommodate éé only by 
dissociating d¢avois from Aida: ‘What dream, a servant of Hades, dost thou 
send from the invisible?’ This is an artificial interpretation entirely dependent 
on modern punctuation. é£ could easily have been interpolated between 
méutres and the following genitive. I would then divide: 


& Noxros dpdva, ---|v-w-|--| 
tiva por Svoravov dvetpov 
[€€] Aida mpémorov | w-| w-|w-| 
ydyav abvyov éxovra, --|---v--] 


‘What dream, a servant of invisible Hades, dost thou send ?’ 

It may be that the avoidance of this rhythm in paroemiacs is to be connected 
with the rarity of divided fourth biceps in dactylic hexameters (which, accord- 
ing to Maas, occurs only once in a thousand lines). The division of the double- 
short-single-long rhythm into segments of the form v — v produces a bouncing 
effect. Cf. the famous: 


At the end of the line, more rhythmically important than the beginning, the 
bouncing effect becomes unpleasant. Division of the third biceps (caesura xara 


1 In ‘Lesefritchte’, Hermes, 1905, p. 135. 
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rov tpirov tpoxaiov) and of the fifth are common in the dactylic hexameter ; 
division of the fourth is the less likely to occur. Examples are to be found where 
both the fourth and the fifth biceps are divided, producing a rhythm analogous 
to divided third and fifth biceps in the anapaestic paroemiac, e.g. Od. 12. 47: 
ada mrape€ Adar, 8” ovar’ éraipww w= | w— |] w 
At Od. 5. 272 there is caesura xara rv rpitov tpoxaiov as well: 

I]AnidSas 7” Kai dibé Svovra Bowrny vw | 
But these seem to be lines composed for one occasion, not repeated formulae. 

Juxtaposed with the steady, marching rhythm of anapaests, this bouncing 
effect is more incongruous than among dactyls. On this point Aeschylus may 
perhaps have been particularly sensitive. In full dimeters he allows metron- 


diaeresis to be overlapped by single short as many as twenty-one times (thirteen 
examples in Agamemnon, four in Choephori), but never allows the rhythm: 


ww = uly — — 


In Euripides (who very rarely allows overlapping single-short in full dimeters) 
there is one example, /.A. 592, and in Sophocles there are two, or perhaps 
three out of ten (Ant. 141, O.C. 1771, and Triclinius’ emendation at Ant. 382). 
The evidence is very slight, but may be sufficient to indicate that the absence of 
the double cut in Aeschylus is not accidental. Sophocles and Euripides may 
have evolved no definite practice because they so seldom admit overlapping 
short, because the effect of the double cut is less pronounced in the blunt-ended 
dimeter and because an odd rhythm is less noticeable in the middle of the 
system. Clearly, the clausular function of the paroemiac renders its rhythm 
particularly noticeable. Even while breaking away from the movement of the 
preceding dimeter, it must not do so to the point of incongruity. 
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THE NEWLY DISCOVERED DELPHIC 
RESPONSES FROM PAROS 


In the "Ednpepis for 1952 (Athens, 1955)s Ppp. 33 ff., Nikolaos M, 
Kontoleon published a most interesting inscription from the shrine of Archi- 
lochos on Paros. It was inscribed, as preserved, on two orthostats, which prob- 
ably formed part of the structure of the hearth or bothros where offerings to the 
hero were made. There is much of interest to scholars in this new discovery, 
which is very fully and carefully interpreted by Kontoleon, and has been 
further discussed by Werner eof (Philologus, xcix [1955], 4 ff.). In this article 
the present writer wishes to confine himself to some comments on the new 
evidence about responses of the Delphic oracle supplied by the inscription, 
This material is all found on the first of the two orthostats, and falls into two 
categories : responses connected with the setting up of the shrine, and responses 
connected with the life of Archilochus. 


The beginning of the inscription, including almost all the first column of | 


fifty-seven lines, is lost. As preserved it commences with three prose responses 
of Apollo to Mnesiepes, who is evidently the Parian responsible for the erection 
of the Archilocheion. 

Minorére: 6 beds Expnoe Kai dwewov ev Tat Tepever, 6 KaracKevalet, 
Bwpov Kai emi tovrov Movoas Kai Movoayérat xal 
Mrnpootver Wew kai kadAcepetv Aui ‘Yrrepde€ian, AOnvar 

Mvnorére 6 Expynoe Adwov Kai dpewov ev Tepever, 6 KaTacKkevdle, 
Bwpyov kat tovrov Avovicw cai Kai “Qpais: 

Mnovére. 6 Beds EXPE” Adwov Kai dpewov eluev [re] udvre ApyiAoxov tov 
TOLNT: dv, a emwoel : 

The style of the lettering, similar to that of the Marmor Parium, dates the 
inscription, and therefore the responses and the institution of the shrine, to 
about the mid-third century B.c. There appear to have been three inquiries 
at Delphi; whether made on the same occasion is not indicated, but it is 
probable. The questions themselves are not recorded, but from the form of 
reply it is evident that Mnesiepes had taken the initiative. He is constructing 
a sanctuary (reuévet, 6 xaracKevdfer) and he is purposing to honour the poet 
. & émwoe?). In form, as Kontoleon notes, the responses resemble 
the prose instructions given to the Athenians as cited by Demosthenes (Nos. 
282 and 283),! and again the list of deities appended to the authorization of 
the alliance between the Chalcidians and Philip II of Macedon (No. 260). 
A similar list underlay the dedication of the Rhodian garrison on Tenos (No. 
426) about 177 B.c. The response approving the cult of Archilochus which 
Mnesiepes purposes (ézuvoei) is paralleled by the response to Timotheus of 
Anaphe about the cult of Aphrodite which he also purposes (€zwoe?) to initiate 


t References by number are to responses (Blackwell, Oxford, 1956), vol. ii. 
in Parke and Wormell, The Delphic Oracle 
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in a place in the sanctuary of Apollo Asgelatas (No. 427).! In fact, the Parian 
inscription is an excellent illustration of a typical activity of the Delphic oracle, 
which continued throughout the fourth, third, and second centuries B.c. The 
institution of particular cults of specified gods and heroes in specified sites was 
approved with this kind of formula. As Amandry has pointed out,? it is pos- 
sible, and even probable, that the Pythia signified Apollo’s consent, not by 
uttering an oracular response in the god’s name, but simply by drawing lots. 
Whether the Pythia was responsible in any way for selecting the particular 
deities named in lists appended to the first two responses, we do not know. If 
they were already included in Mnesiepes’ question, they could have been 
covered by one ‘yes’ or ‘no’ reply. But it is more probable that they were added 
by the Pythia herself. The break before @veuw 5¢ in each of the first two responses 
will correspond to the point at which Mnesiepes’ original questions were 
answered, and from which the Pythia proceeded to supply a further list of 
ritual requirements. The names of the particular deities in the lists might well 
have been elicited by the Pythia herself by means of some process of drawing 
lots marked with signs for particular deities. The absence of any verse response 
is what might be expected in the inquiry of a private individual, particularly 
at this period, when the production of verse responses was extremely rare. 

One further point may be noted. In the first and second responses the Pythia 
asks for offerings (owrjpia) to be sent to Delphi. Kontoleon remarks on the 
parallel in the response to the Chalcidians and Philip II (No. 260) where 
the two parties are bidden to send yaptorjpia to Delphi. It is not till the 
mid-fourth century that we find evidence of the Pythian Apollo asking for 
offerings in his responses to oracular inquiries, but examples occur from 
that date onward: e.g. the responses already cited (Nos. 282 and 283), the 
response to the Romans in 216 B.c. (No. 354), and the response to Sulla (No. 
433). The practice may be an indication of the declining revenue of the oracle. 
In this instance Kontoleon explains ow7ypva as an offering for the future safety 
of those who worshipped in the Archilocheion, but it occurs to the present 
writer that it is used in its normal Greek sense, meaning a thank-offering for a 
previous deliverance. Through the loss of the first part of the inscription we do 
not know what event caused Mnesiepes to undertake the institution of his 
various cults, but it would be quite natural to suppose that he had been delivered 
from some disaster, and had vowed a shrine to Archilochus and his associated 
deities in return. If so, in her responses the Pythia claimed a share of Mnesiepes’ 
gratitude in the name of Apollo of Delphi. This interpretation is a more per- 
sonal one than that suggested by Pop that the sanctuary was the work of 
a guild worshipping Apollo and Dionysus, of which Mnesiepes was merely the 
representative at Delphi. But there is no mention of the guild as such in the 
inscription, and Mnesiepes seems to be identical with the writer who addresses 
the readers of the inscription in the first person plural. 

Fortunately, Mnesiepes chose not merely to record the authority for his 
foundation, but also an account of Archilochus’ life, which he prefaces with 
the remark: zepi civ dvaypdrpar, mapadédorai te 

Petk, l.c., p. 13, note 2, well compares pp. 183 ff. 
the use of the same verb by Xenophon (An. 3 Kontoleon has well illustrated the Del- 
3. 1. 6) in his inquiry at Delphi about the phic and other connexions of the particular 
journey which he intended (No. 172). deities. Several of them recur in the similar 

2 La mantique apollinienne a Delphes (1950), responses quoted above. 
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apxaiwy adrol : Kontoleon ingeniously points out 
that the following narrative can be distinguished into the parts on the first 
orthostat which are reported in indirect speech (introduced by Aéyovor) and 
the inscription on the second orthostat, which appears to be entirely an account 
in direct speech. He therefore suggests that the earlier part, containing two 
Delphic oracles, is that ‘received by tradition from the men of old’, while the 
latter part is the results of Mnesiepes’ personal research. This may well be so, 
if it is admitted that the ancestral tradition may also have reached Mnesiepes 
already reduced to literary form by some previous writer, and not simply 
through oral transmission. 

The narrative begins with an account of the occasion when Archilochus was 
called by the Muses to be a poet. He was still a boy when he met them on his 
way to market with a cow, and they took the beast and gave him a lyre in 
exchange. This story seems not to appear elsewhere in our literary sources, but 
it must have been known in Athens a couple of centuries before Mnesiepes’ 
time, since Kontoleon has most successfully identified it as the subject of a 
design on an Attic pyxis of about 460-450 B.c.! 

In Mnesiepes’ account this episode is linked with the already known story of 
the oracle to Archilochus’ father about his son’s poetic future (No. 231). The 
story on the inscription runs: Oeompdmov [sc. 
KAjv] eis AeAdods eipnuevov pera [Av]xauBouv ypnodpevov ris mdAews 
BovAduevov Kal mepi trav [a]drois 
Kai adradv eis 76 pavreiov Tov [ei] 
tov xpnopov rovde: [AOd]vards cou mais Kai doidiyos, 
avOpwrovow, ds mpards ae mpoceire: [v]nos Ppidny eis 
marpida yaiav. 8” eis IIdpov rots mparov 
Tap Apyiroxov Tou KTA. 

The text of the response differs interestingly from that which has come down 
to us by two lines of tradition—Oenomaus of Gadara and the Greek Anthology— 
which in their later stages at least were distinct.? In both the third line is given 
in the form: vnds offs pidnv eis yaiav. Kontoleon, followed by 
Peck, suggests that the inscriptional version is closer to the epic, comparing II. 
2. 702 and 16. 748 for this use of dzo8pwoxovra. But in both Homeric passages 
(Protesilaus leaping ashore at Troy and a diver, in a simile, plunging for 
oysters) the verb is specifically intended. It is much more likely that the 
literary version is the correct and earlier one, and that Mnesiepes has repro- 
duced a slightly garbled tradition influenced by false echoes of Homeric verse. 

As Kontoleon notes, the context of the story of this oracle is rather loose. 
The gift of the lyre by the Muses scarcely needed the wisdom of the Pythian 
Apollo to explain it as a symbol of a poetic career. The traditional account of 
Archilochus’ youth as transmitted by Mnesiepes seems to combine two episodes 
which were probably independent originally. In one he was called by the 
Muses: in the other he was designated by the Pythian Apollo. Mnesiepes, or 
his immediate source, made the connexion consist in the epiphany of the 
Muses becoming a motive why Telesicles wished to consult the oracle when in 


! Caskey and Beazley, Attic Vase paintings cingly against Kontoleon’s theory. 
in the Museum of Boston, No. 37 and pl. 15, 2 On Oenomaus of Gadara and the Greek 
where it is interpreted less satisfactorily as | Anthology as sources of oracles, see Parke and 
the calling of Hesiod by the Muses. Pek, Wormell, The Delphic Oracle, vol. ii, pp. xi 
l.c., pp. 23 ff., argues somewhat unconvin- and xvii. 
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Delphi on a state inquiry. But actually he does not consult the Pythia about 
his son, but, as he enters the place of consultation, he is greeted with one of 
those spontaneous utterances which are a favourite feature of Delphic legend.! 
No doubt in the original context Telesicles had simply come on a state mission 
without any previous episode which marked out Archilochus among his sons. 
This would explain why the response also contains another favourite Delphic 
motive—the prophecy about the ‘first met’, which can be traced in various 
legends as early as the sixth century at least.2 In The Delphic Oracle Wormell 
and I placed the literary version of the Telesicles oracle in the fifth period 
between 431 and 373 B.c. This dating was based on the rather subjective 
grounds of its general style and character, but it is quite consistent with the 
conclusions to be drawn from the new evidence. 

Mnesiepes’ narrative continues with an account how Archilochus’ first 
iambic verses (which were quoted in the inscription, and evidently concerned 
Dionysus) had offended the Parians, who punished him in a public trial. 
However, the god avenged the poet on the citizens by striking them with a 
plague. The Delphic oracle, when once more consulted, gave a reply in four 
hexameter verses, of which the fragmentary beginnings of the lines are pre- 
served. As printed by Kontoleon, they read: 


mpw[ - = ] 
eis 6 kev ApyiAfoyov - - = = -.] 


This response, unlike its immediate predecessor, is not known from literary 
sources, but falls well into a standard pattern of Delphic verse responses. The 
Pythia addresses the inquirers, paraphrasing their question, and sometimes, as 
here, by putting her paraphrase in the form of an interrogation implies some 
degree of mockery. The reply then follows in the form A (which is desired) 
will not be achieved before B (which the Pythia by implication commands).* 
Kontoleon has correctly noted some of these resemblances and reconstructed 
the general sense. Here it might be possible to offer a conjectural restoration, 
which will give what must have been the general sense of each line, though not 
necessarily the original wording : 

Timre Sixats av[dpois Kexpnpevor Bing] 

IT [vbcs Avow airjoovrres 

ovK éorw mpiv [Baxxov dpethyov | 

eis 6 kev ApyiA[oyov Movody rinre.]* 


Evidently the poet received compensation and the god was appeased. 


1 Cf. Parke and Wormell, op. cit. i. 34 
and note 80. 

2 See Parke and Wormell, op. cit. i. 431 
under ‘first met’. The earliest example is 
probably in the oracle about the elder Mil- 
tiades and the Dolonci (No. 61). 

3 For responses beginning with rire, cf. 
Nos. 133, 406, and 517. For the general pat- 
tern, cf. also Nos. 181, 338, and 493. 

* The only part of this reconstruction 
which can be regarded as certain is the sup- 


plement JI[v#é]. The rest is based on the 
oracles cited in the previous note. For 
dpueidyos cf. No. 129. 1, though in a slightly 
different sense. For éé:Adcac8a:, cf. No. 95. 1, 
and for Movodv Oepdmovra cf. No. 4. I owe 
this exempli gratia reconstruction to my col- 
league, Professor D. E. W. Wormell. In line 
3 Peck suggests ovx mpiv [dxeopa 
vovcoo yevéoba], but a reference to 
the wrath of Dionysus seems necessary, and, 
if so, this is where it must come. 
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Whether, as often in Delphic legends, this was made the aizov for some 
Dionysiac rite cannot be established from the fragmentary inscription. 

It is interesting to find yet another instance of the tradition that the Pythig 
approved of and supported Archilochus.' The best-known example is the story 
how the Pythia condemned Calondas the Crow, the man who had killed 
Archilochus in battle. Though our evidence for it is comparatively late in 
date—occurring first in Aristotle—it has a high probability of being founded 
on fact. The picture that the Delphic authorities at that date in the seventh 
century were particularly sensitive on the subject of blood-guilt suits very well 
with the evidence of legends and cult practices of the period. Hence it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that an interest in the memory of Archilochus, which 
had arisen from this particular episode of his killer’s inquiry, continued into 
succeeding generations and led ultimately to the concoction of additional 
oracular responses connecting the poet and the Pythian Apollo. Probably by 
the end of the fifth century at latest a traditional account of Archilochus’ 
career, made up of episodes linked with a succession of Delphic responses, had § 
been composed.? In this connexion it is perhaps significant that Mnesiepes 
recorded this version of Archilochus’ life in conjunction with his own inquiry 
at Delphi for authority for erecting an Archilocheion. He does not say whence 
he derived his ‘tradition from the men of old’. Some of it, particularly the story 
of the Muses and the cow, may have been local to Paros. But it is tempting to 
suppose that the oracular portions were communicated to him on his visit to 
Delphi by priestly informants, who already possessed a stock of traditional 
oracles about famous events and individuals of the past.’ 


Trinity College, Dublin 


? For Archilochus and Delphi, cf. Parke 
and Wormell, op. cit. i. 155 and 396 ff. 

2 Cf. also No. 2332, telling Archilochus to 
settle in Paros, which probably came from 
the same collection. 

3 If so, we may perhaps compare to some 
extent the foundation oracles of Magnesia 
on the Maeander (Nos. 378-82). These seem 
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to have been inscribed in connexion with the 
inquiry at Delphi which led to the declara- 
tion of Asylia (221-220 B.c.). They may have 
been concocted at that date, but may also 
have been received at that time from Delphi 
where they had been fabricated rather 
earlier. 
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*. In that same note I gave what I consider good reasons for taking 
it like that. And, incidentally, the argument in that note also shows, I think, 
that, pace Thielscher’s etymological disquisitions, dimidiatus is used by Politian 
in his description of the transmitted text of the Silvae long before he had seen 
the manuscript to which he refers in the Corsinian notes. For the remark I quote 
there is datable to ¢. 1480 ; the Corsinian lections were written probably in 1494. 

Thielscher says that I ‘depend’ on Phillimore’s edition of the Silvae, and that 
the observations of Phillimore ‘show how Poliziano could know that he had 
found the codex of Poggio, i.e. the so-called Matritensis, and prove that it 
really was the codex of Poggio that he collated’. Phillimore does not need any 
defence against this misrepresentation ; but some readers may be misled. Let 
me therefore say only that Phillimore was very far indeed from believing that 
what Politian saw was the Matritensis. After this it is hardly necessary to state 
that, of course, I do not ‘depend’ on Phillimore, at least not in the only way 
in which that expression makes any sense at all: for my argument is naturally 
directed against those who, like Phillimore, believed in the superiority of 
Politian’s readings over the Matritensis as much as against the standard- 
bearers of the Madrid manuscript. My stemma shows that I accord them equal 
authority. 

The theory I put forward as to the relative value of the evidence we have for 
constituting a text of the Silvuae may be open to criticism ; in fact I know that 
some scholars whose judgement I respect disagree with me. But while criticism 
would clarify the problems, what Thielscher has to offer is not criticism. 

In fairness to Thielscher I ought to deal also with one point in his paper that 
is not based on a misunderstanding of my article, Silvae 1. 4. 87-88: 


primusque insigne tributum 
ipse palam lacera poscebat Regulus umbra. 


Politian here records lacera as the reading of the old manuscript he excerpted. 
And if one is sure that the reading of the Matritensis here, Jaeta, is right, then 
it is clearly very tempting to take Jacera as a misreading of the compendium 
used by the copyist. This is a consideration telling heavily against me and in 
favour of those who believe the Matritensis the sole source of our text. This was, 
of course, seen long before Thielscher (see Klotz (Teubner 1900), p. lv and 
pp. Ixx-lxxi), and I naturally took it into account. Now, it will at once be 
observed that the force of this consideration 'is much weakened if we can 
suppose that Jacera is not a misreading at all; and I am not the first reader 
of the Silvae to think that lacera is possible ; Statius is after all talking of Regulus. 
I think /acera is a good and vigorous word for Statius to have used here, and 
that therefore we should have it in our text, since we have, as I believe, 
manuscript authority for keeping it there. Nevertheless, I am of course aware 
that if lacera is wrong, its occurrence in Politian’s notes could very neatly be 
explained as a misreading of the Matritensis—and with that I should have to 
deal seriously. But, as I said, like other scholars before me, I think lacera possible 
and even desirable. I may be wrong—but this, it seems to me, is largely a 
matter of taste. But errors? Thielscher has still to show me a single one. 
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The Classical Association 
The objects of the Classical Association are to promote the development and 
maintain the well-being of classical studies, and in particular (¢) to impress 
upon public opinion the claim of such studies to an eminent place in the 
national scheme of education; (6) to improve the practice of classical teach- 
ing; (c) to encourage investigation and call attention to new discoveries; 
(d) to create opportunities for intercourse among lovers of classical iearning. 

Membership of the Association is open to men and women alike. The 
annual subscription is 5s. (life composition, £5. 55.). Members receive a 
copy of the annual Proceedings of the Association. They may also obtain 
the Classical Review and Classical Quarterly at reduced prices (Review 30s., 
Quarterly 255.; combined subscription £2. 135. od.), though the reduction can- 
not be guaranteed unless the subscription is paid before January 31st in each 

year. Greece and Rome may be obtained for an annual subscription of 20s. 

Copies of the final issue of The Year's Work in Classical Studies (covering the 
years 1945-7) and of the volume for 1939-45 can still be obtained for 6s. 
each from Professor L. J. D. Richardson, University College, Cardiff, who 
can also supply most of the pre-war back numbers at 25. 6d. per volume, 
post free. 

Applications for membership should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. J. S. Shields, Peter Symonds’ School, Winchester. Inquiries should 
be sent to either of the Hon. Secretaries of the Association (Professor L. J. D. 
Richardson, University College, Cardiff, and Mr. T. W. Melluish, Bec 
School, London, S.W. 17) or to the Hon. Secretary of any one of the 
District Branches—viz. Aberystwyth, Bedfordshire, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, East Anglia, Hull, Kent, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Northampton, North Staffordshire, Northumber- 
land and Durham, North Wales (Bangor), Nottingham, Oxford, Reading, 
Sheffield, Shrewsbury, Southampton, South-Western (Exeter), Sussex, 
Swansea, Tees-side, Worcester. 
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